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QUESTION CONCERNING THE 
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THE 


AUTHENTICITY OF ] JOHN y., 
Continued from p. 223. 


7. BRIEFLY 


CHAPTER V. 


OF 


 * space allotted in the two 
J foregoing chapters to the en- 
qu iiry concerniug Stephens’s MSS., 
‘s to be attributed, not so much to 
their intrinsic importance, as to the 
intricacy of the subject, and the 
curious points of criticism which it 
iuvolves. For, their authority, even 
it their reading were less doubtful, 
can be of little weight, when op- 
yosed to the universal consent of all 
ancient MSS, now extant. 

The ancient versions furnish us 
with another source of information, 
Wherever the reading which the 
translator found in his Greek origi- 
nal can be determined with cer- 
tainty, his version is of equal autho- 
rity with a MS. of the same age. But 
it is sometimes difficult to ac quire 
this certainty. Those versions, in 
which the meee’ is rendered word 
for word, are of more value in as- 
certaining ihe readings, than others 
which seen’ in froedow and ele- 
gance of style. ‘The latter may 
have the advantage in conveying 
the true sense, but the former are 
chiefly to be ‘relied upon for the 
words of the original, Several of 
the versions are of higher antiquity 


than any of the MSs, which haye 
L 


been preserved tothe present day ; 
hence it is not to be wondered at, if 
they sometimes point to readings 
long since lost. And by their means 
the authentic ity of a passage may 
CuK 


sp. Osserv. No. 6). 


THE ANCIENT 


VERSIONS, 


be established, even where the evi- 
dence of MSS. is wanting. 

The New Testament, at different, 
but early periods, was rendered into 
the Syriac, the Egyptian, the Persic, 
the Arabic, the Ethiopic, the Arme- 
lian, the Sclavonian, the Latin, and 
the Gothic languages. There are 
two Syriac versions, “the Old and the 
New. The Old was made probably 
about the middle of the second cen- 
tury ; that it existed in the fourth is 
certain. It points to readings which 
now exist only in one, two, or three 
Greek MSS., and sometimesin none. 
Even where this happens, such 

eadings are not immediately to be 
con demned ; for we may easily ima- 
gine errors to have crept into the 
Greck copies, in the interval be- 
tween the date of the old Syriac, and 
our earliest MSS. of the Greek ‘Tes- 
tament. The New Syriac was made 
in 616, and contains five books, 
which are wanting in the older ver- 
sions, as not having been originally 
received into the canon of Scrip- 
ture. These are the second epistle 
of Peter, the second and third of 
Joho, the epistle of Jude, and the 

tevelations. tis more literal, but 


inferior in accuracy to the former, 
which was its basis. 

We have also two Egyptian ver- 
sions, the Coptic, 
Upper Egypt ; 
of Lower Egypt; 

Uo 


in the dialect ol 


the a , in that 
> Coptic nut 











































{ 
cond, They are independent One 
of the other, both being rendered 
from the Greck ortginal. 

The Persie is a translation from 
ile Syriac, 

Whi Arabic Vas probably not 
made till after the era of M ihomet, 
» the seventh century, fi is ren- 
dered partly from the Syriae, the 
Coptic, and the Vulgate. 

With the Kihiopic we have very 
fittle acquaintance. Mr. Brace 
thinks it is of the fourth ceatary 

The Armenian is said to have 
been finished in 410; and to be the 
result of two translations from th: 
Syriac version, and one from the 
Greek original. It has not come 
down to us uncorrupted, A new edi- 
tion was published, in the thirteenth 
century, aiter the alhance between 
the Armenian and the Roman 
Churches, and was altered in com- 
pliance with the Vulgate. 

‘The Sclavonian or Russian version 
was made from the Greek in the 
ninth century 5 and copies of tt are 
extant, which were written in the 
eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth centuries. It hasa vreat 
avreement with the most ancient 
Greek MSS, 

Of atl the western versions, the 
Latin is the most ancient, and may 
be considered as the common pa- 












































Wychile, inthe fourteenth century, 
was from the Latin ; and Luther, 
theuch hetranstated from the Greek, 
hever forsank the Vulgate, but where 
tt was evidently erroneous. The 
vain translation was made in the 
rstcentury, Lut not by public au- 
ority. Individuals, who had a 
moderate skill in the Latin and 
Greek languages, and could procure 
a Greck MS., thought themselves 
sufficiently qual ilitied to translate into 
Latin ; and mes , as Augustine ob- 
serves, the number of such transla- 
tions was almost incalculable. Je- 
pone Complamed, that no one Latin 
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version resembled ancther. They 
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The Authenticity of 1 Johns 


the Evangelists, the expressions oj 


rent of the rest. The English of 


ere <tiso confused ak a tinixture ot 


ri . briefly ( ramuned. ( M iy 


} 


{ 


one of them being transposed inte 


the parallel passages of another. 'T 
this Was ead ‘| ct iurther ( Vil, thie 
sertion of marina! notes in the tex¢ 

Amone the old Latin versions one 
iS preferred to the rest by Auous. 
tine, and denominated dta/a, unles 
this word isa false reer as thi 


ts 


5 


most learned eritics, Be and 
pecyen conjectures, Peay 1S 
LPS for us ata, and the pas aoe 


cnn originally stand thus, tn 
SISAUTEMINTERPRET ATION 

BU SUs CUTATACAETERISPR 

ALU i. A transeriber, i 
writing luterpretationibus, on re- 
turning to lis Ms., might mistalcc 
the ws, at the be ‘ginning of us) A, 
for the us final of the word 1 “hicl 
he bad just w een read TATA, 
which be concluded to be an errs, 
for PYALA. ‘This is the conjecture 


mew 


of Potter, and appears very prok: 
ble, especially as the Ltala is no 
where mentioned but in thas passage 


of Augustine, and asa sytlabie w hich 
IS Pope eated,is often given but once, 
by the mistake of the transcriber. 

For oar knowledge of the Latin 
version, before it was corrected by 
Jerome, we are indebted chiefly to 
the Codices Greco-Latint, or those 
MSS) which vigenenies —_ the Latin 
and the Greek text €. the C odex 
Cantabrigiensis, printe 9 ss Dr. Kip- 
ling. To these may be added the 
quotations in the Latin Fathers oi 
the first three centuries, particular- 
ly ‘Tertullian and Cyprian. 

In the tourth Soma y Jerome, 
one ot the most learned of the }u- 
thers, undertook to publish a Cor 
rected text of this version, and 1 
expunge the spurious readings. ii Is 
work was completed in 354+. Tt 
was afterwards mixed with the mor 
ancient versions, and thus the Latin 
text again fell into great confusion. 
At length, by an or der of the C “ee 
cil of Trent, a new edition was pub- 
lished in 1573, by the Jivin es of 
Louvain. The text ed ed a 
hew Inspec ction, “at Rome, by he 
ceunteniniaa of Sextus the Fifth, and 
the edition of 1535S was pronounces’ 








Ite J 
hy this Pope to be authentic ; but 
has been depreciated, 
very reason, by some Pro 
restants of th® sixteenth century. 
Greek MSS. have been pr 
sufliciently 
were modern, in compa 
which the Vul- 
and without know- 
has since been discover- 


that 


ferred, 
ithout considering, 
that they 
ison of those from 
eate Was taken ; 
ine, what 
ed, that the more ancient the Greek 
MISS, are, the closer is their agree- 
ment with the Vulgate. 

There remains another version of 
considerable antiquity, the Gothic, 
by Ulphilas, iv the fourth century, 

sndered immediately from the 
(reek. 

The preceding acconnt of the ver- 
well the Greek 
have extracted from Mi- 
ehaelis’s Introduction, and the netes 
learned translator, 


sions, as as that of 


MSs., I 


ere 
e 7 
yi fils 


not neve 
lecting also to consult Beneelius. 
Krom the same authorities, and 


and the let- 
Archdeacon 
that the ancient 
disp sated passage 5 
two SVrAc sos 
the Arabic, the 
and the Sclavo- 
The Gothie is not to be 


Griesbach’s Appendix, 
: Mr. Niarsh To 
appears 
versions want the 

the 


Ethiopic, 


rerS Of 
Sravis, it 


eS > ioe Pes 
pict tid Qidadfly 
' 


the 


Coptic, 


SIONS, 
st og ir ’ 
ibe SaNnr1dic, 


nian, »reck- 


oned, because the remains of it, 
which have reached our times, do 
not contain St. John’s Mpistles. The 
Sadie may be observed of the Per- 
sic. Phe Armenian and the Vul- 
TALC have been chietls depended 
upon, Bat the disputed passage ts 


Arete. 
thouch it is in the first printed 
edition, published in) 1666, four 
centuries after the Armenian Chareh 
had submitted to the Pope. 

We are told by Bengelius, that 
only five copies of the Vuleate, out 
oT ty the most ancient 

{lente NyuS, W: anted 
“Bengelius however 


not found in any Ms, of the 
nian, 


oPigrpek! any! ot 
. collated by 
PiVis pa 


’ y 


SSace. 


proceeds, in the saine page, to re- 
ior to Athanasius Schiuda, who 

the greater number of MS5S., 
and the more ancient |} «ve it pot, 


nouch in some. it found, Cl- 


The Aut} He; uicity of | Jolin . 


perhaps for 


text, or in- 


7, briefly examined. 


serted in the margin, and written in 
a more modern hand. Buta parti- 
cular account of MSS. of the Vul- 
cate Which want this reading, will 
be more. satisfactory than general 
assertions. Of these MSS., one, col- 
lated by Simon, in the library of St. 
Martin des Can Ops i at Paris, is of the 
ninth century. ‘Two are quoted by 
Mill from Bishop Burnet, according 
to whose account they are how notot 
lessantiquity than 900 or 1000 years, 
Wetstein collated 25 of ereat ant! - 
quity, one of them probably the most 
ancicnt Latin MS. now extant. Gries- 
bach inspected a Harleian MS., and 
Mr. Porson twoother Harleian MSS, 
all three not more modern than the 
eleventh century. Lastly, Archdea- 
cou Travissaw ten MSS. in the Royal 
Library at Paris, not containing the 
disputed passage. Now it appears 
eg the catalogue, that the number 
“MSS. of the V ulgate, in that li- 
brary, which were more ancient 
than the twelfth ce ntury, is exactly 
ten. Butas two of these have been 
already quoted from Simon = and 
Wetstcin, these are only to be reck- 
oned eight. Thus we have evidence 
of 31 MSS. known to be ancient, 
and eight more which are probably 
so, all of them wanting the dispute d 
passage ; and these are ¢ ertainly of 
more weight th: an any utunber, of 
modern date. Perh: IDs the seventh 
verse Was first written in) the mar- 
gin, as a gloss or comment upon the 
eighth, and afterwards Interpoiated 
in the text. ‘This is not a naked 
hypothesis, but supperted by fact, 
For the Latin MSS. whieh do con 
tain this verse, are not agreed amon 
themselves ; some placing it aiter 
the eighth, with the pons: vi the 
connecting Ww — sic OY $iCM@f---SOmE 
dimitting it rnto madly text ; others, 
in adiflerent ‘ ind- writing, into the 
margin; some tnse 
ting, the la 


verse 5 


rting, others omit- 
ist clause of evohth 
ittinge Flies for 


the 
some Pr 
bum; many omitting, alter the 
earthly witnesses, £22 ives 2 
others 
adding én 


} —_ ee ee See Ea oe 
which give great probabilty 


Héfiil e 

repeating these words, fut 
') . . oki e enon is ~ 

{ RnIUSLO ZOECSHU , VYarletie 


LO ae 2 





o8 4 The 


hypothesis, that the seventh verse 
was originally writteu in the mar- 
rin, as an explanatio nof the et ‘hth, 
and afterwards introduced into the 
text. 

but may not the absence of the 
disputed passage from the MSS. be 
accounted for ‘by an equally proba- 
ble hypothesis, viz. that some an- 
cient transcriber, after writing the 
words, qui testimoninm dant? i 
the seventh verse, happened to cast 
his eyes upon the same words, in the 
eighth, and thus undesigne: dy ee 


ting the whole of the te stimony of 


the heavenly witnesses, led suc- 
ceeding transcribers ate the sane 
error? Thattherepetition of a clause, 
or even of a word, has frequently 
been the occasion of omitting the 
termediate passage, is ge enerally 
acknowledged. A remarkable in- 
stance occurs in Matth. xxvil. 35. 

They crucified him, and parted 
his garments, casting lots [that tt 
might be fulfitied, which was spoken 
by the prophet, They parted my 
garments among them, and upon 
my vesture did they cast ots.) 
The whole passage betw een brackets 
is wanting, says Michaelis, in about 
100 MSs., yet as it is found in 12, 
and its omission in the hundred may 
be accounted for, upon the princi- 
ple just mentioned, the passage has 
been admitted into the text, and its 
adinission is approved by Bengelius 
and Michaelis. Why then may we 
not suppose an Omission inthe First 
Epistle of St. John to have arisen 
fromasimtilar cause, since the words, 
« Tres sunt qui testimonium dant ” 
in the seventh verse, are repeated in 
the eighth 

I need not stop to examine whe- 
ther the judgement of Bengehus and 
Michaelis concerning Matth. xxvut. 
35 is well founde d - because the 
truth of the observation, which that 
verse ts designed to illustrate, is ge- 
neraliy ackuowledged, and does not 
depend 
Bu t whs 


— any single exaniple. 
it is asked, w hy may not 
we suppose the omission of the dis- 
puted passa ze in St. John to have 
arsem trem the repetition of tres 


Authenticity of \ John v. 7, briefly examined. [May 


sunt qui testimonium dant? the ay- 
swer tls, Because the supposition does 
not agree with the tact. It accounts 
for the omission of the testimony 
of the heavenly witnesses, but not 
for that of gv ¢errad, and yet almost 
all the Latin MSS. that oimit the 
heavenly witnesses, omit also the 
words 2 terra. 

Having thus examined the Greek 
MSS., and the ancient versions, 
without discovering in either any 
good argument for the disputed pas 
sage ; our last resource is the autho. 
rity of the Fathers. If they have fre- 
quently quoted it, we shall naturally 
conclude, that they had access to 

MSS. not only more ancient than 
any now extant, but prior even to 
those from which the ancieut ver- 
sions were derived. 

But whether this is the fact, is 
only to be gathered from an actual 


inspection of the works of the early 
Fathers. 


CHAP. VI. 


OF THE QUOTATIONS OF THE GREFRK 
FATHERS, 


To some of my readers it may 
perhapsappear superfluous, to search 
the writings of the Fathers, for a 
passage which has been sought for 


In vain, 1m the most ancient MSS, of 


the Greek original, But readings 
collected trom the Fathers, where 
they profess to quote Scripture ac- 
curately,arcof great value. “ Where- 
ever,” says Michaelis, “ among the 
testimonies in favour ofa reading, | 
find the names of Clemens Alexan 
drinus, or of Origen, they excite 1D 
me a high degree of respect. Even 
in cases Where uo MS. can be pro- 
duced for the same reading, Jam 
often induced to prefer the author 
ty of an ancient Father to that of all 
MSS. written since his time. If tt 
could be shewn that the celebrated 


passage, in the First Epistle of St. 
t ‘y 
John, was quoted by a Greek Fathei 


ot the third or fourth century, I 
should consider this as a much 
stronger proot of its authenticity, 
than if it were discovered in eur 























1807. ] 
yost ancient MSS.” ‘The reason is 
cvident: the MSS. which existed 
» the third or fourth century, being 
of much higher antiquity than any 
which now remain. 

A remarkable instance of the re- 

ect paid to the quotations of the 
occurs inp Matth. vi. 13, 
where, in most edit} 1OMS, the dowolo- 
ry is subjoine d tothe L ord’ s Prayer. 
Put though it has the authority of 
amost all the Greek MdsS., vet 
being omitted by the Greek Fa- 
‘hers, even When eopiously explain- 

the Lord’s Praver in all its 
parts; 2 ind beimg me tioned | by Gre- 
cor 7» Nyssen, but not as form ing a 
the sacred text; and by 

varius, as taken trom the Greek 
stare in which it was the final 
clause of other prayers, as well us 
the Lord’s Prayer; and by Luthy- 
mius as an addition of the Fathers ; 
and being omitted in the Latin ver- 
sion, and by all the Latin Fathers ; 
itis considered as extremely doubt- 
ful by Bengelius, marked as an in- 
ferpelation by Mill, and rejected 
from the text ‘by Griesbach. 

But though the authority of the 
Fathers is of great weight, it is to be 
used with considei able « ‘aution. We 
cannot always collect trom their 
quotations the readings of their co- 
However, this. may be done 
with satety, when they quote the 
“ue Passage repeatedly, without 
rartation 3 and still more so when 
us that they exactly 
the reading of their MSS, 
Sometimes other circumstances may 
give us the same assurance, ¢. g. the 
scope of therr argument, or the na- 
ture of the work in which they are 

gaged, In a commentary it may 

: eee, that the book which 
‘hey expound is not quoted from 
memory, but fromthe MS. Bat in 
pre wtion’ works they might some- 
times think it sufficient to sive the 
sense rather than the w ovda of the 
original, 

Justin Manryr was of the second 
century, and the most 
the Fathe ‘ys, since the days of the 
Apostles, whose works have reached 


} ithers 


pi ot 


| yor 


haey assure 


hollow 


The Authenticity of 1 John v.7, briefly examined. 


ancient of 


€) 


aA 


npn 


i) 
our times. In bis discourse on the 
Holy and Co-essential ‘Vrinity, he 
Says, ‘It remains to shew that the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, are of di- 
vine nature, and I will be ein with 
the most apt and forcible passages, 
Our Lord, when about to return to 
Heaven, said to his Apostles, * Go, 
baptize all nations, in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost? Again, St. Paul, 
at the end of his E nistle to the Co- 
rinthians, adds, § The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
and the communion of the 
Holy Ghost be with you’.” To these 
texts Justin subjoins Kphesians it. 
21,22. “ In whom all the build- 
ing, fitly framed together, groweth 
unto a holy temple in the Lord ; in 
whom ye also are builded together, 
for a habitation of God, through the 
Spirté?’ And ch, mit joni, * ] 
bow my kaces unto the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ; of whom the 
whole family in heaven and earth is 
named. ‘That he would grant you, 
according to the riches of Finis clor V; 
to be strengthened with might by 
his Sper inthe inner man.” 2 Cor. 
& Bi, “ Now he which esta- 
blisheth us with you in Christ, and 
hath anointed us, 1s God; who 
hath also sealed us, and given us the 
earnest of the Spervtin our hearts.” 
Gal. iv. G6. ** Because ye are sons, 
God hath sent forththe Spirit of his 
Son into your hearts.” And ke ob- 
serves that the Seriptures every 
where represent the Father, the 
Son, and the Eloly Ghost, as undi- 
vided. In this place, 1 John v. 7, 
which asserts that they are 
might have been quoted with ef- 
fect: indced it is difficult to assign 
a probable reason for the omission, 
if Justin had any knowledge of that 
verse, which would have been so 
peculiarly suitable to his purpose. 
Inenaus, the next in order, and of 
the same century, is supposed to al- 
lude to 1 John v. 7, when he inen- 
tions the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghost; “ there be ing no other 
passage mn Serip sture relative to the 
Trinity, where the Son is called the 


God, 


yah IM 


~t ad 


wie, 





c 


OSU 7] he 


Word.” This Bengelius’s argu- 
ment, but is confuted by the very 
words of lrenwus. ‘The words in 
the Latin (for the Greek original 
has not been preserve d) are, ‘[esti- 


monn perhibet his et Joanunes 


Domini Dis ipulas, in Noangelto, 
The reference is pliunty te the Gaos- 
pel, not the Epistle of St. John. Ben- 
PeTIUS nncde stands by the relative 
his, the Father, the Word, and the 
Lloley Ghost. | do nof See with 
what propriety . for the verses 
quote 4 by lreneus, viz. 1, 2, 3, 10, 


i}, 12, make no wmention of the Holy 
Ghost. The proper antecedent, to 
which that relative . Must 
therefore be the arguments in the 
~ «ding part of the chapter, (Lib. 
v.c. 18, adversus Hwrese s\ of which 
aa a Cc reaturas 
quibes Deus Pater et ejus Verbum 
ufuntur, propria virtute ct sa- 
pientia eondiderunt.” A proposition 
which is clearly proved frou the 

exordium of St. Jobu’s Gospel, but 
a he testimony of 


belones 


title 1s universas, 


sua 


from. the ' the hea- 
venly witnesses in his Epistle. 
Among the Fathers of the third 
century, the first whom I shall name, 
is Cormens Avexanprinus. In the 
Adumbrations of the Catholic ee" 
tles, attributed to him, the 6th, Sth, 
l4th, both, and 20th verses of | Toh 
v. are commented upon; but the 
seventh verse passed over without 
notice. On the eighth the obser- 
vations are, “ The spint is lite, the 
water is regeneration and faith, the 
blood is knowledge ; - these three are 
one in the for they are vir- 
tues that bring salvation.” 
Dionysius Ll. Patriarch of Alex- 
andria, was a contemporary of Ori- 
gen, and the sup )posed writer of an 
Epistle to Paul of Samosata, m which 
the seventh is omitted, but the 
from which acknow- 


Saviour, 


VYeTsc 
erohth quored ; 
ledged fact it has been urged, that 
he was not te iia hie with the 
mer. His Epistle isa reply to ten 
queries proposed by Paul: the fourth 
of them is 1n these vords ; ‘¢ Tt is 
written in the Gospel, be took the 
cup and gave thanks, and said, Take 
anid divide it among vourselves ; this 


for- 





Auihent ticity of | John Ve 


7, briefly examined. [M, 


cup is the New Testament jn jp, 
blood, whic lr shall be poured forth 
for you.” “ How then,” says P aul, 
“is his blood incorruptible a 
this query Dionysius replies, by re. 
ferring to the sacrifice of the Goat 
i Leviticus, chap. xvi. and of the 
Clean bird in chap. xiv, 
considers not only as typical of the 
sacrifice of Christ, but of the pre- 
sence of the Father and the Holy 
Spirit at his erncifixion. And ty 
thishe imagines St. John to allude, 
when he says, ‘ the water, and the 
blood, and the spirit [in the form of 
a dove] are one.” 

Prom such a passage it cannot be 
clearly ascertained that this fancitul 
writer Was not in possession o| 
| John v.7 : he was not required ty 
quote it by the train of his argy 
ment. 

Atnanasivs was Archbishop o! 

lexandria, in 326. ‘The reader, i 
he expects in this celebrated Fa- 
ther, references to the disputed 
passage, will be disappointed. The 
scope of his argument against the 
Arians is to prove the divinity oi 
Cihirist ; it contains no citations in 
supp eet of the divinity of the Holy 
Spirit, or of the doctrine of the Tr 
nitv. In the epistle of the Bishops 
assembled at Sardis, Athanasius 
being one of them, it is aflirmed, 
that the bather, the and the 
Holy Ghost are of the same sub- 
stance. ‘The text ‘I and the Fa- 
ther are one,” is quoted, and the i 
terpretation which confines it to 
unity of will is rejected. But no 
notice is taken of | John v. 7. 

In a dialogue between an Atha- 
nasian and an Arian, printed with 
the works of Athanasius, but sup- 
pose ‘d to be written by Maximus, in 
the seventh century ; the following 
passage which has been 
thou ght to allude to the he: avenls 
witnesses. “Is not the remission 01 
sins procured by that quickenin 

and sanctifying ablution, without 
which no man shall see the kingdom 
of Heaven, an ablution given to the 
faithful, in the thrice-blessed name? 
And, besides all these, John says 


which he 


Son, 


occurs, 
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and the 


~ iad , > | 
P on hod 
4 Tu EV EITh, 


three are the one, xas ¢s 
’ perhaps the allusion 
. be to the eighth verse, vader 
Jo idea that it was an allegorical 
iescription of the ‘Trinity. Tor the 
ls, though not exactly corre- 
ether with the seventh 
or the eighth, resemble the latter 
nore nearty than the former; dil- 
ying from the seventh by the in- 
serfion of 7d and the omission of 
4: from the eighth, only by the 
nission of €is, which proba! ly was 
sort bed Dy the three ip rec eding les 

rs in 4 species of mistake 
not vucommon in transcribing, and 
which actually happened in one 
VS, of 1 John v. 8, 

Epmrantus was Bishop of Con- 
tance in Cyprus, and a contempo- 
rary of Athanasius. In his sIxty- 

ond oration, which is against the 
Sabellians, he proves the Father and 
the Son to be distinct persons, from 
the text, “ Z and the Lather are 
one 3” and the same concerning the 
Spirit, from the words of the baptis- 
mal institution; buat omits to men- 
tion | John v. 7. 

Gerecory Naztanzen, it has been 
observed, omits the seventh verse, in 
apassage where he quotes thee ehth, 
aud this has been thought a decisive 
proot that the former was not in his 
But the true reason seems to 
be, that the seventh was foreign to 
lis purpose. In the passage re fer- 
red to, viz. oration xxxvu. § 47, 
snegory contends that things dif- 

ut in their nature may properly 
be reckoned together, 
wimber being to express not quality 
vut quantity. This he illustrates by 
ireterence to 1 Jolin. & ‘There 
re three that bear witness, the Spi- 

, the water, and the blood.” = It 
is plain, that Gregor vy could not with 
MY propriety produce, as another 

‘sarap, * ‘The Father, the Word, 
rhost,”’ since these are 
Stillit is not to 
the 


. i, 


waoTpra 


1: ng 


A i} ii 


TOES, a 


CODY. 


id t| L)e Holy ¢ 
of the SME WaAtTUre. 
that the 


be denied, omission of 


Cisputed passage, In this oration, 
Wuich contains a long train of the 
Hanes and titles, attributed the 





The Authenticity of 1 John v. 7, briefly examined. 


the effect of 


QS? 
Holy Spirit, is not easily to be ac- 
counted for, if Gregory ‘knew that 
oneness with the Father and the Son 
had beenascribed to himin | John 
¥. Fo 

Basit, Bishop of Cresarea, was a 
contemporary of Gregory. In his 
fifth book ae ainst Eunomius, there is 
ac hapte ynear the end, in which an 
oh jection to the divinity of the Holy 


Crhost is considered, viz. that the 
Father and the Son are frequently 
mentioned together im bh "y Writ: 


» 


but the Spirit, 
baptism, 


only tn the form of 
In contatation of this as- 
sertion, Basil quotes numerous pas- 
saves, where the $ Spiritis mentioned 
together with the Father, and with- 
out the Son, e. ¢. ‘€ Thou sendest 
thy Spirit, they” are created,” Ps. 
civ. 30, where the work of creation 
is attributed to the Spirit, ~ by 
the Father. Again, in Is, Ixi. 1, the 
Prophet says, “ The Spirit or the 
Lord God is upon me.” One pas- 
sage 1s produced which seems to 
place the Holy Ghost above re Son, 
“ All manner of sin and blasphemy 
shall be torgiven unto men ; but the 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost 
shall not be torgiven unto men. And 
whosoever speaketh a word against 
the Son of man, it shall be forgiven 
him; but whosoeverspeaketh against 
the Holy Ghost, it shall noe be for- 
given him, neither in this world, 
neither in the world to come.’’ 
Matth, xi. $1, 32. Other texts are 
cited, in which the three persons 
are named in conjunction, such as, 
« "The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God, and the 
communion of the Holy Ghost be 
with you.’ And again, in I 
nu. 4,3,6..“ There are diversities 
of gifts, but the same Spirit; and 
there are differences of lish; chiles 
tions, but the same Lord. And there 
are diversities of operations, but itis 
the same God which 
all.’ Here he inght have added, if 
he had been ited with it, 
“There are three that bear record 

1 fleaven, the Father, the Word, 
et the Holy Ghost. and these three 


Cor. 


worketh cl in 


“eCcaqual 
i 
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are one.” Indeed the omission can- the preac her of truth declares th 
not fail to excite a doubt whether Spirit to be, by nature, very God 
the passage was in his copy. very God ; for, after he had sata 
Grecory Nyssen, a brother of * it is the Spirit that — 
gasil, in his book on the ‘Trinity, presently he adds, ‘ the testimoy 
argues, that because the same effica- of God is greater” How then s shall 
cy is ascribed to the Father, the the Holy Ghost be a creature, eh 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, there can- no less than the Father, is ¢ ae d. by 
not be a difference of essence; but the Apostles, God,” The same na : 
he is very sparing of quotations, sage Is quoted, and with the san, 
omitting all the texts which are omission of the seventh verse, j, 
usually et ed, another of Cyril’s works, entitled. 
Dipymus, of Alexandria,a writer “ Arguments that the Holy Ghost 
of the fourth century, in his com- is God.” Even so late as the e cleventh 
mentary on the First Epistle of St. century, 
John, omits the seventh verse. If Gfcumenivs, in his commentary 
he had dwelt upon every ot ther verse upon the Catholic Epistles, thoug) 
of the chapter, it would have ap he writes diffusely upon the 9 os ‘ 
peared that the seventh was not in of 1 John v. takes no notice of 


his copy; but he passes over all the heavenly witnesses. 
‘erses from the fifth to the four- Euruymius ZYGABENUS, a writer 


tecnth. He also wrote an excellent of the twelfth eentury, in his P: 
treatise on the Holy Ghost, which is nopha, where he professe: ly fi 
preserved in the works of Jerome, lows Cyril, quotes 1 John v. 6,7, 8: 
in this no reference is made to the onw bich he observes— See now 
disputed verse of St. John, though again how the preacher of truth 
one passage occurs, where it would calls the § Spirit by nature God, 
have been much to the purpose. and of God ; for having said— |: 
“Tand the Father are one—the is the Spirit of God that witnesseth; 
a Ghost, which cometh from the a little onward he adds—‘ the wit. 

Father, shall testify of me ; my Fa- ness of God is greater,’ how then 1s 
ther, that sent me, beare th witness he a creature ?” From his adoption 
of me.” To these quotations the of the reasoning of Cyril, Mr. Por- 
testimony of the heavenly witnesses son infers, that he was ignorant of 
would have been a valuable appen- the seve nth verse ; for all the rea. 
dix; and indeed is so obvious, that soning receives its vigour from the 
it hardly could have been ov sealon dl closeconjunction of the sixth, eighth, 
by Didy rus, on this oceasion, had and ninth verses, and is only clogged 


>a te * 


1- 
a 
) 
\- 


~ 


he been acqnainted with it. by the insertion. of the seventh, 
Cyrit was Patriareh of Alexan- which therefore was probably in- 
dria, in slaw beginning of the firth terpolated, in printing. This sup- 
century. Tis Thesauras was writ- position is confirmed by the three 
ten, to prove that the Son, andthe Greck MSS. of Euthymuus, collat 
Holy Ghost, are one God with the by Matthei, and two by Mr. . 
Father. In B. xiv. c. 5. he poeees as well as by the Latin trans! ation 3 


the divinity. of the Holy Spirit, by for in all these the seventh verse ): 
the following quotati ion, iD which omitted, | 
the disputed verse ts omitted. It [do not find that it was quotes 


is the Spirit that witwesseth, and the by any Greek writer prior to 1] 
Spirit is truth. For there are three Greel h tr ansiation of the acts ot the 


that bear withes . the spirit, and the Lateran Council, which Was hel ld iD 


water, aud the blood ; and these 1215. Calecas, a Dominican, 

three are one. If we receive the lived in the fourteenth century 
witness of meu, the witness of God gu ted it unpe rfectly, omitting 
is greater.” 1 John v. 6, 8,9. Ob. Ts Bony and eres 95 toeig Ev esos: 
serve,’ cays Cyril, “in this place last, in the fifteenth, Bryenus 

















































































quoted v. 7 and &, only omitting, 
ke many Copies 4 the Vulgate, 
the last c ‘Jause of + 
On a review of t le Savelk Fathers, 
e discovet no proof that any of 
them were acquainted with the dis- 
a ted passage. ‘The omission of it 
, Justin Martyr, in the Adumbra- 
tions attr ibuted to Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, in the epitle of the Bishops 
at Sardis, in the six, y-second oration 
of Upipbanius, iu the treatises on 
the Holy Spirit by Basil, Gregory 
Nazianzen, and Didymus, is hardly 
to be reconciled with the Sup posi- 
tion, that they had it in their copie S. 
And Cyril clearly either bad it not, 
or sl spected its authenticity. And 
hough we might allow the omission 
ina single Father to arise from some 
unknown cause, yet the universal 
silence of all the early Greek writers 
forius @ presumption against its au- 
thenticity, to which ‘T know not 
what can be opposed, unless it be 
suggested that they understood the 
wade these three are one as relating 
merely to unity of testimony, 


ji 





no arguinent for the doctrine of the 
Trimty could be built upen it. 


they would unanimously refuse the 


aid of a passage, which almost all 
modern delpadou ofthe T rinity have 


ciployed without scruple ? 


Even if these Fathers approved 


the interpretation above mentioned, 


it remains still to be shown, why 
John v. 7, in 
proof of a trinity of persons, or as 
cn example of Christ being called 


they never quoted 1 


Che Worp. 


The Latin Fathers, 
cXamined. 


Greek Fathers, 
‘or the disputed passage 
au riba eens to rely. 


oA 
r. Orsrnry. No, 65, 


tupres ry 


ys 
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not a 
essence; and therefore thought that 


But 
does itappear that they actually put 
ae haconstruction upon thes se words? 
is there any trace of such an inter- 
pretation in their works? Or is it 
at all probable from analogy, that 


remain to be 
Indeed it is much more 
‘pon their authority than that of the 
that the advocates 
have been 
This will be 
' principal subject of my next 
in which this en- 


us¢ 


quiry will be brought to a conclu- 


S10n. 
{ To be continued. } 
—— 
ON DR. TAYLOR’S KEY. NO. Y¥. 


CHAP. 1. Continued from p. 232. 


The Christian Covenant. Its Nature 
and Olject ; its Privileges, with the 
Terms expressing them. Remarks 
on the coincident Part of Dr. 


lor’s Work. 


Tay- 


Asthe fundamental blessing of the 
Jewish nation was God’s election of 
them to be his people, in the sense 
which has been deseri ibed, so the 
fundamental blessing of Christians 
is the’ ELECTION, whence they de- 
rive the title of eet or chosen. In 
whatever sense we understand this 
election, it is that act, originating 
in the mercy of Godt, from which 
all the other blessings of Christians 
proceed. Whatever be my own 
private sentiments on this mysterious 
subject, it is certain, that the Scrip- 
tures of the New Covenant repre- 
sent it as of the most sublime and 
consolatory description ; and the 
same may be said of the seventeenth 
article of our Church. What I 
shall say here interferes with nei- 
ther the Calvinistic ner the Armi- 
nian hypothesis on the doctrine ot 
election. The point for which J 
am concerned to contend is, that. 
the blessing is a spiritual, indi- 
vidual, one, not an external and cor- 
porate one; a blessing partaking of 
the general superiority of the Chris- 
tian covenant, and not confined to 
its Jewish sense. Now, to adduce 
none but what appears to be dve/- 
sive instances, St. Paul seems to 
have determined thisquestion,when, 
in answer tothe objection that God 
had cast aw ay his COP le heaftirms, 
that this was strictsy ioe case 
for that there was “ a-remnan ac 
cording to the election of grace. 
He proceeds, a few words after, 
™ bi lhath ae ae that which 
he sceketh but the 


not 


ior 3 ‘lection 


hath obtained it, and the rest were 


Po 
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blinded ?.” Here then is an election 
out of an election. How tien can 
they be of the same kind ? indeed 
What necessity was there for os 
Jewish nation to be re-elected ; 
all, either on a national or any het 
scale ? As the appellation called ex- 
presses, on the lowest interpreta- 
tion, the members of the visible, 
or externally professing Christian 
Church, our Lord has certainly dis- 
tingui get ' the title of elect or chosen 
from and above it, by the sente ntious 
and solemn declaration ut 3 red on 
two memorable occasions, “ Many 
be called but few chosen®.” At the 
day of judgment, the judge, we are 
told, will “se ad his angels with a 
great sound of a trumpet, and they 
shall gather together his elect from 
the four winds, from one end of 
heaven to the other®.” Are his 
elect those only who call him, Lord? 
When the Apostle asks, ‘* Who 
shall lay any thing to the charge of 
God’s elect ?” and adds, yet more 
triumphantly, “ God that justifi- 
eth‘: can it be supposed, that 
the term implies any thing short of 
a spiritual quality ? W hat, finally, 
can be intended by St. Peter, when 
he calls the strangers to whom he 
wrote ‘* elect ac cording to the fore- 
knowledge of God the Fatner, 
through sanctification of the spirit unto 
obedienc e,&c.° 1’? These instances, 
f trust, will de termine the ceneral 
sense in which the term under dis- 
cussion is to be understoed, even 
when it would beer the inferior in- 
terpretation, Which, notwithstand- 


1 Rom. xi. 1—7. 

? At the close of the parable of the la- 
hourers in the vineyard, Matth. xx. 16. ; 
and attbe close of that of the marriage en- 
tertainment, a guest appeared with- 
out the proper garment, xxit. 14. 

Matth. xxiv. 

4 Dr. Taylor, in his notes on the place, 
is against the interrogative reading in the 
latter metibers of this and the following 
verse. He might almost as reasonably ob- 
ject to the interrogative reading of the Jat- 
ter gnember of the 35th verse. 


l Pet. 1. 2. 


t . 
woere 


aot 
Jil. 
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ing, will, I think, in every case, , aD. 
pear to be the least »robable §, 

The terms used as expressive of 
what was done by God in execution 
of his purpose of election with re. 
gard to the whole world, such as, 
delivered, saved, purchased, redeemed, 
shall now be examined. Of 4} 
these acts, Christ is represented jy 
the New ‘Testament as the immed). 
ate author; and whenthe Full olyject 
of his incarnation and mission are 
considered, itcan hardly be doubted 
in what sense they are to be under. 
stood. Deliverance is the general 
idea which runs through them all ; 
and it hardly requires to be ob- 
served, that the great deliverance 
wrought by the Messiah was deli- 
verance from sinand the punishment 
ofsin. This blessing wasprocured for, 
and offered to, both the Jews and the 
Heathens. The Heathens being by 

far the greater part of the world, 
and having been hitherto uncon- 
cerned in any revealed covenant, 
they bear the most conspicuous part 
in the evangelical scheme. If the 
Heathens were delivered from sin, 
they must be delivered from hea- 
thenism, as the greater implies or 
includes the less deliverance ; and 
to say, that, because these were the 
persons chietly addressed, deliver- 
ance was necessary and offered to 
them, merely as Heathens, would be 
no less absurd, than to say, that i! 
was necessary ‘and offered to them, 

as Corinthians, Romans, Ephesiaus, 
or citizens of any other denomina- 
tion, who might happen i in the first 
ages to have the Gospel particular: 
vy directed tothem. The deliver- 
ance was from sin, its attendants, 
and consequences, whatever might 
be their form, and in whatev er 
persons they might reside. 

Christ then “ gave himself for our 
3, that he might deliver us — 

this present evil world,’ the 

Apostle writes to the Galations , 


S}1)8 


© Rey. xvii. 14, is remarkable, and pe 
haps might have been added. 
i. 4. 




















The last part of this proposition 

must be interpreted consistently with 
thefirst. St. Paul, in his first epistle 
to the Thessalonians, characterizes 
the same person thus: “ Jesus whicn 
delivered us frora the wrath to come®.” 
This act is likewise ascribed to the 
Father, *‘ who,” says the Apostle, 
«hath delivered us from the power 
of darkness, and hath translated us 
intothe kingdou of his dear Son; in 
whom we have redemption through 
his blood ° 

Christ is our Saviour. An angel 
before his birth, was commissioned 
to command, that, when born, his 
name should be called “ Jesus : for 
he shall save his people from their 
sins '’.” His people, therefore, real 
[ hristians, are said to be saved, as 
being, in their present penitent ‘and 
believing state, saved from the guilt 
and power of their sins, hereafter 
to be eternally saved from their pu- 
nishment, if; they persevere to the 

end, It is hardly necessary to prove, 

that salvation, as applied to Chris- 
tians, is to be understood in this 
sense ; for the ultimate reward of 
their calling has scarcely a more 
appropriate name. Although it is 
at the same time, as evident, and as 
little denied, that the word may be 
applied in many inferior senses, 
particularly to the healing of dis- 
eases, 

Christ purchased his Church with 
hisown blood'', Christians there- 
fore are not their own: they are 
bought with a price ™. 

Christ is made to believers re- 


* 1 Thess. i. 10. 

3 Col. i. 13, 14. Some MSS omit the 
words which follow, ** even the forgiveness 
of sins,’ see Wetstein, and therefore I 
have not quoted them: but the passage 
is evidently parallel with Eph. i. 7, where 
they appear. The word ‘ deliver” in our 
version is the translation of different Greek 
words. 

10 Matth. i. 21. 

' Acts xx. 25. The reading of xvzse in 
this verse is certainly supported by the best 
MSS. See Wetstein. Something, however, 
may be said on the opposite side. 

** 1 Cor, vir 19, 20. 
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demption™: he gave himself a ransom 
for them": > he obtained e¢ernal re- 
demption for them’: he gave him- 
self for us that he might redeem us 
from all iniquity '®: and we are re- 
deemed with the precious blood of 
Christ ". All these passages, more 
or less decisively, (for I would not 
lay an equal stress upon all,) de- 
scribe blessings, which cannot ra- 
tionally be assigned to any but to 
those who answer the required cha- 
racier of Christians. 

Christians are very frequently de- 
nominated called, ideoue from 
their being called or invited, to the 
participation of the blessings pre- 
pared by God for them. That this 
calling pertained to the Jews, as well 
as the Geutiles, we are expressly 
told by St. Paul, when he writes, 
‘even us whom he lath called, not 
of the Jews only, but also of the Gen- 
tiles *.” But although the word, in 
its original application, even iii the 
Cc bristian dis spensation, s ignitied no- 
thing more, it very clearly acquired 
a higher signification in its future 
use. St, Paul could never place 
‘them that love God” and *“* them 
who are the culled according to his 
purpose ’”? in opposition, as the 
Grammarians speak, unless the per- 
sons described were conceived by the 
writer to be real Christians. In fact 
the term appears to be used as sy- 
nonymous with elect ; and of both 
I think it may be fairly affirmed, 
that, when applied to Christians, 
they are not only consistent with 
the present interpretation, but fa- 
vour it as the most suitable, 

As, wherever the Gospel was 
truly received, the converts, whe- 
ther Jews or Heathens, were deli- 
vered from the guilt and power of 
sin, to be delivered for ever hereat- 


ter from its punishment, if they 
1 Cor. 1.50. 14 Matth. xx. 28, 
Heb. ix. 12, ¢ Tit. ii. 14. 


7 1 Pet. 1.18. 19 

iS Rom. ix. 24. This verse is quoted by 
Dr. Taylor himself. He appears embar 
rassed by it, and no wonder. 

9 Rom. viii. 28. Read likewise what 
immediately follows, and 1 Cor. i. 24—28. 
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econ inued faitital unto death, Ged 
is said to create them, and they are 


his work, ov workmanship; to quicken 
them ; to have begotten or regenerated 
them. 

“ If anv man be in Christ, ” says 
the Apostle, ‘“ he is a new creature : 
old things are past away, behold, 
all things are become new?’.””” He 
assumes, in his eptstle to the Ephe- 
Sians, that, if they have been truly 
and eficctually taught b v Christ, 
they are renewed in the spirit of their 


mind; and have put “a ihe new 
man (orecharacter) °f which aiter 
God,” oro oy bis similitade, allud- 
ing to the creation oF our first pa- 
rent, “is created im righicousness and 
crise “oliness ke The other pas- 
saces, nm which i..cs term oce +s. aud 
which mav ip ‘ound upon reference 
to Qny (’ rdanee must, even 


when genera:'y opplred, be under- 
stoud in a sense Consoni yt with the 
na: al one of those just adduced, 
The whole world being guity be- 
fore Goad, they are represented as 
dead in trespasses and sins, and it is 
from this state, that God, wlio ts 
rich in mercy, “ hath quéchkened us 
tocether with Christ *.” In the 
same universal and soiritual sense, 
the Church of Sardis, alt hous not 
entirely vannihi issaid tohave a vame 
to live, and to be dead*’. God is ire- 
quently represented in the New 
Testament as peculiarly the Father 
of Christians. And to prove that, 
in the rnind ef our Saviour at least, 
this was not to be understood of a 
corporate relation alone, he replied 
to the Jews who claimed that rela- 
tion, “ if God were your Father, ye 
would love me ?'.” St. Johu, when 
he speaks of Cheteitens as sans of 
God, gives us to uvnderstand what 
sort of persons he intends by pre- 
suming, as a thing of course, upon 
their future felicity and glory *. He 


29 2 Cor. vy. 17. 2! 


> Eph. it. 1—5. 


Eph. iv. O1...94, 
Read onwards for a 


eontirmation of the advocated sense. See 
I:kewise Rom. vi. 15. 
“+ Rev. in. 1. 
4> 1 Jobn in. 1, 2. 


+ John viii. 42. 


Chap. IT. continued, [May 


le «Whosoever, (not 
a nation or society, but an indivi. 
dual) “is born of God doth not com. 

mit sin; for his” (God’s) “ seed 
remaincth in him: and he cannot 
sin, because he is bern of God %» 
So again : ** whatsoever is born of 
God overcometh the world,” and 
farther, ““ we know that whosoever 
is born of God sinneth not, but he 
that is begotten of God, keepeth 

himself, and that wicked one at 
eth him not* In conformity with 
one of the expression of St. John, 
st. Peter says of Christians, that 
they are boru again of inc corruptible 
seed by the word of God™. But as 
the state, as well as chareticy, of 
sea! Christians is likewise new, the 
same sipostle has used the term re. 
Ben: rate, or being born again, with 
reference to their livi ing hope of im- 
motiakiy © . The “ laver of rege. 
neration,” if the expression denote 
baptisin, may be derived from the 
supposed, and almost coustant union 
of baptism with the spiritual change 
in the pri. itive ages : but to se. 
cure it from any abuse, the “ re- 
newing oi the Tioly Ghost” is imme- 
diately coupled with it where it oc- 
curs’, 

Christians accordingly are consi- 
dered as brethren aud szsters, and as 
the house or family of God, 

Reig SOUS they are heirs, and 
they are entitled to an inheritance, 
not the earthly one of Canaan, but 
a heaveuly, incorruptible, eternal 
one. Their rest is of the same de- 


“© 1 John ut. 9 

27 Ibid. v. 4—18. It is worth while to 
observe how Dr. Taylor has managed this 
last verse. ‘‘ tHe that is begotten of God 
keepeth himself {is obliged, is furnished with 
means proper to enable him to keep im- 
self] and [keeping himself } that wacked one 
toucieth him not.” £101, Why is not the 
following parallel as good logic, and criti- 
cism too: he that is wicked is holy [is 
obliged, is furnished wich means proper to 
enable him, to be holy] and[being holy] he 
shall be happy in the world to come. 

231 Pet.i. 23. See James i. 18. 

29 1 Pet. 1.5, 4. H Tit. i. 3e 
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orption’. They are the people same Corinthians in the same verse. 
and serva nts of God. And when Christians in general are 
The Christian Church is denomi- said to be saved by the washing of 
ited by other allusions to the Jew- regeneration and renewing of the 


sh, and with the same difleorace Holy G: host**, it can hardly be doubt- 
expressed or implied. She isthe ed, that baptisin, if there intended, 
ity of the living God; the new Jeru- w hich j ismost probable, 1s constiben. 
lens the names of her members ed in connection with spiritual sanc- 
are written in the book of God. The tification. For to interpr-t the lat- 
Gentiles, who, not as Gentiles, but ter expression of the miraculous 
as Sinners, were enemies are become gifts of the spirit is really to put 
pillow ettizens of the Saints, and the one’s forbearance to some trial. 


| people of God; and the Jews, not as The substantive ayiaouos, sancti- 
Toi but as rejectors of the Mes- fication, or haliness, in the twelve 
siah, are becoine enemies ”>. places where it occurs in the New 


The Church is espoused to Christ, ‘Testament, is used exclusively ina 
‘sa mother, and may be unfaithful: moral or spiritual sense ; and if uo 
but then she is so far no longer a particular and satisfactory cireum- 
wife. stance should forbid. it is prabable 

There are descriptions of the that a/s0b, saints, a very common 
Christian Church, as visible simply, appellation of Christians, should at 
and therefore including the unwor- least generally be used in the same 
thy ; as in some of the parables of | sense. Accordingiy there are se- 
our Saviour. But wherever this is veral decisive instances, which prove 
the case, or wherever it is doubtful that it is to be understood iy the 
whether it be or not, we may safely, highest sense, and by no means 
1 think, aflirm, that whenever auy to be lowered to that in which 
des cription expresses a good moral it is applicable to mere protessors of 
quality and a ow ell crounded hope Christianity. The spirit dwelling in 
of future happiness, it is applied in their hearts, “ maketh intercession 
ah improper sense to those who for the par ci to the will 
have not the quality and are not of God.” ‘The same. persons are 
entitled to the hope. described immediately after as those 

Hence it is, that although the «who love God’. The Apostle asks 
term sanctified may be apphed even the Corinthians, “ Do ye not know, 
to inautmate objects; yet when that the saints shall judge the 
sanctification is used in the New world *. Christians are said by St. 
i nt to express that spiritual Paul to be chosen of God, that they 

ange, which it is the peculiar of- “ should be holy, (awy18¢) and without 
fice of the Holy Spirit to eflect,and blame before him in love.” He 
those who were before notorious writes thus tothe Cabusbinen + “And 
sinners, are said to be sanctified, as you that were sometime alienated, 
the Apostle says of them, by the aad enemies in your mind by wicked 
spiret of God”, isit not reasonable to works, yct now hath he reconciled 
suppose, that this appellation, when — in the body of his flesh through 
given to Christians, is generaily to death, to present vou holy (dives) 
be understood in this sense. and unblameable, and unreprovable in 
The same may be said of the his sight *.” The Apostle expresses 
term washed which is used of the his wish respecting the Thessalo- 
nians, that God would establish their 

*! All this is the substance of which Dr. 


Taylor himself has said. Had he applied St Tit. ii. 5. 35 Rom. vill. 26—23. 

the same principle uniformly, his work 35-1 Cor. vi. 2. 

would be very different from what it is. 37 Eph. t. 4. Ver. 18, should be under- 
*y Eph. ii. ; and Rom, xi. 28. stood in the same sense. 


*~ 1 Cor. vi. 11. 3 Cyl, i, 21, 22. 
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hearts in holiness before God even 
our Father, at the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ with all his saints”.” 
The saiuts are again represented as 
the companions ‘of their Saviour at 
that awful season, when he shall be 
revealed from heaven with his migh- 
ty angels, and *‘ when he shall come 
to be “orl ified in his sar us, and ad- 
mired in all them that believe.” St. 
Peterexhortsthe Aoslasiahacsaeiiian 
his first epistle is directed, not to 
fashion themselves according “ to 
the former lusts in thelr ignorance, 
“ hut,’ headds, ‘as he which hath 
called you is holy, so be ye holy zn all 
manner of Conversation; because itis 
written, Be ye holy, fer [ am 
holy *.” From these, which are the 
most decisive instances I h: ave been 
able to find, I think it may very 
fairly be concluded that Christians 
are called Saints properly and prin- 
cipally, in the intention of the serip- 
tural writers who so denominate 
them, with relation to their moral 
eharacter, in the same manner as 
the Heathens are called sinners, 
enemies, in their minds by wicked 
works, &c., with relation to the7r 
moral character. And although in 
both thesed enominations there might 
be exceptions, it is utterly incredi- 
ble, that an individual, when parti- 
cularly and separately addressed, 
under whichever denomination his 
external profession classed him, 
would be designated by the names 
respe ctively be hap ing to those de- 
nominations, his character was 
known to be at free Boi vith them ; 
and we can as little conceive, that 
the incestuous professor among the 
Corinthians would have been called 
by St. Paul a Saint, as that the cen- 


5 


9 2 Thess. i, 10. 


$1] Pet.i1.15, 16. Perhaps Rev. xxi. 
11, might be added. It would have been 
easy to have collected instances which de- 
termine nothing and given them my own 
eense, as Dr. Taylor has done. And if I 


Thess. ti. 15. 


had taken even his own instances, I think 
this might have been done with more plau- 
sibility, because, asI conceive, with more 
trath. 


No. V. Chap. IT. continued. (May 


turion Cornelius would have bee, 
called by St. Peter, even before he 
became a Christian convert, 
ner, 

After the proofs already adi luced, 
and considering their influence Upon 
every portion of the present enqui. 
ry, It seems scarcely necessary tp 
enter into a particular examination 
of those passages of Scripture, jp 
which the Christian Church, under 
images drawn from the Oid Testa. 
ment, isealled a House; a Temple; 
a Se parated, a Peculiar people; 
Church; a Heritage. 

From what has now been said, ; 
will appear, in what sense the term 
Grace, a term of high importance in 
the evangelical scheme, is used jn 
the New ‘Testament. The Grace, 
or Favour, and the Mercy and Love 
of God, which on the present sub. 
ject are synonymous terms, are the 
original, the constantly operative, 
and the perfecting, cause of the sal- 

vation of man,and of all his blessings 

under the New Covenant. The grace 

of God is adapted to the double exi- 

gency of our condition, our actually 
contracted guilt, and our corrupt 
nature ; the first of which it atoned 
for by the death of Christ, the se: 
cond it removes by the Sen 
influence of the Holy Spirit. As 
all men are concerned in the evil 
here described, they are likewise 
all concerned in the remedy pro- 
vided tur it by divine grace. The 
grace of God, in the pardon of hu- 
man guilt, or in the free justifica- 
tion of sinners for the sake of Christ, 
1s expressed in the following pas 
sares, “™ Al] have sinned, and come 
short of the glory of God ; being 

justified freely. by his grace, through 
the redemption that is in Jesus 
Christ *.” By whom,” (Christ) 
“ also we have access by faith into 
the grace wherein we_ stand ' 

‘‘ Where sin abounded, grace did 
much more abound; that as si 
hath reigned unto death, even so 
might grace reign through justif- 
cation unto eternal life, by Jesus 


a Sin. 


4 Rom. iil 25, 24. 3 y, 2, 


























Christ our Lord*.” In order to 
prepare the way to the proof of the 
osher member of the assertion, which 
interprets grace by the influeuce ot 
the Holy Spirit upon the soul, it 
will be proper at first to advert to 
che reality of the doctrine itself. 
What it is to be born of the spirit, 
and its necessity has already been 
shewn. We have appealed to the 
beginning of the eighth chapter of 
the epistle to the Romans in proof 
of the same point: likewise to the 
fruits of the spirit, the Christian 
virtues, of which doubtless only a 
specimen is there given, in the fifth 
chapter of the epistle to the Gala- 
tians. St. Paul further asserts, that 
it is God, which tworketh in us both to 
will and to do of kis good pleasure *, 
He prays for the Thessalonians, that 
God would establish their hearts 
unblameable in holiness before God; 
and that he would comfort their 
hearts, and stablish them in every good 
word and work *, So the author of 
the epistle to the Hebrews expresses 
the prayer or wish, that the God of 
peace would make them perfect in 
every good work to do his will,working 
in them that which is well pleasing in 
kis sight**, It seems hardly possible 
ot to recognize this doctrine under 
the term grace, When the Apostle in 
the midst of a long discussion of the 
vature and obligation cf holiness, 
savs tothe Romans, “ For sin shall 
aot have dominion over you: for ye 
are not under the Jaw, but under 
grace.” He immediately after de- 
scribes the spiritual conflict of an 
awakened man, who is represented 
as groaning under the dominion of 
sin, and exclaiming, ‘* O wretched 
min that | am, who shall deliver me 
irom the body of this death!” The 
answer iminediately follows, “ The 
grace of God, through Jesus Christ 
vur Lord*’.” The Holy Spirit is 

‘20,21. The reader may likewise, if 
he be yet ungatisfied on this plain point, 
consult Rom. xt, 5,63; Eph. ii, 8—10.; 2 
chess. ii. 16, 45 Phil. ii. 13. 

© | Thess. iii. 15. 7 2 Thess, ii. 17. 

© Heb. xiii. 20, 21. % Rom. vi. 14. 
* Kom. vii, 24,25, [have read { vec 


» @ 
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then described as having possession 
of his soul, and ruling there as the 
principle of action. The grace of 
God, which was bestowed upon the 
Apostle, was not in vain, but he la- 
boured more abundantly than all the 
rest; * yet not I,” he says, “ but the 
grace of God which was with me*.” 
Again he asserts respecting himself, 
after his conversion, ‘‘ the grace of 
our Lord was exceeding abundant, 
with fuzth and love which ts in Christ 
Jesus*?,”? St. Peter exhorts his read- 
ers to “ grow in grace, and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ®.” We may conclude, 
therefore, in the words of Dr. Taylor, 
that “ our full and final justification 
is of grace, 2Tim, 1. 18. Jude 21 *.* 

The result of this whole discus- 
sion seems to be, 

{. That the converts to Chris- 
tianity, Jews as well as Gentiles, 
vere introduced into a covenant es- 
sentially new, one peculiarly distin- 
guished from the Jewish, by its 
spirituality and respect to indivi- 
duals. " 

2. That the principal blessings 
and privileges of this covenant are 
of the same description, spiritual, 
worthy (which they otherwise wou!'d 
not be) of the extreme solicitude 
discovered by the sacred writers 
respecting them, and enjoyed by 
none but such, whose internal cha- 
racter renders them suitable par- 
takers of them. 

$. That, consequently, the terms 
expressive of these blessings, al- 
though generally apphed, and ta that 
manner applied to the unworthy 
members which may be supposed 


cz 9:x, foliowing the most respectable. au- 
thority of MSS, &c. the acquiescence ot 
many learned moderns, aud the almost ne- 
cessary sense of the passage. See Wet- 
stein on ver, 25. 2! 1 Cor, xv. 10, 
1 Tim, 1. 14. “32 Pet. ili. 18. 
§ 577. How consisteut the Doctor is 
with himself is another question, which 
will be considered. he word is * mercy” 
in the places referred to by him. 


52 
54 


I might 
bave introduced the numerous passages, 
chiefly in the salutations of the epistles, in 
which grace, with mercy or peace, is lin- 


plored in behalf ef the persons written te 
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to exist in most Christian societies, 
are to such persons totally uncon- 
nected with the blessings which 
they imply when p roperly applied. 
Hlence the dilemma entirely va- 
nishes, VV bich would otherwise ob- 
lige us either to supp ose hypocrites 


+ 
t 
} 
A 


and even infidels or atheists, pro- 
vided they were Christian profes 
sors, to be ii possession of the spiri- 


tual biessings of the Gospel, or so to 
depress the quality and value of 
those blessings as to accord with the 
character and just expectations of 
such persons. 

It might be imagined scarcely ne- 
cessary to add, that the foregoing 
scheme is perfectly consistent with 
exhortation, both to a retention of 
the virtues, or graces already pos- 
sessed, and to an increase in’them. 
Even those who hold the doctrine 
of final perseverance, except in the 
extreine and antinomian sense, do 
not deuy the propriety and neces- 
sity of exhortation. 


(Lo be continued.) 
Ee — — 
Ta the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tus writer of this eae is classed 
with persons, whose 
tem is distinctly an evan: selical, 
Yet lone before I became connect- 
ed with this party, I retused to be- 
lieve, that the moral netions and the 
manners current amone mankind, 
were amtially one with the 
~~ . and practical conduct 
taught by { ¢ Gospc! Neither did ] 
conceal my incredulity from c¢ rtain 
of imy then associates; from wom 
at the same time I gathered, that 
there Was to be found among us, a 
people oneness hed irom the rest 
of the world, by their opinions and 
habits of life : , be Wliose Mosc ob- 
vious features of character, were 
austerity, preciseness, and an hy po- 
crisy not always open to detection, 
This faction, confede ‘racy, sect, or 
whatever it might be called, was 
said to be sprinkled over the whole 
empire ; and to number among its 
patrons, a icw of the opulent, the 


cliytrous SV S- 


ie 
subst 


[May, 
great, and even the learned ; but 
by what mysterious process, wealth, 
influence, and erudition, could be 
persuaded to endure an alliance go 
strange, threw us all into the mos 
irritating embarrassment. While yw. 
were busy in accounting for wha; 
was unaccountable ; it fell out, that 
I had an opportunity of knowing 
something more of this confedera. 
cy. I soon after, rather hurt two 
or three grave gentlemen in my fa. 
ther’s circle, by saying, that whe- 
ther these people were right or 
wrong, f was certain of one thing 
that with all their absurdity, they 
were better than we were, (meaning 
mysclf and some gay men about 
town); that is, l added, if we are to 
measure men’s prince iples by their 
lives. Iclearly perceived, that this 
was the fact; for as to myself and 
my comrades, we had no religion ; 
and we knewthat we had none. We 
hever “ trusted to our own righte- 
ousness ;” for we trusted to nothing, 
We never troubled ourselves about 
faith without works, nor works 
withont faith ; and judged debates 
on such points - just as interesting 
and important, as disquisitions oa 
animal mi rehetism. 

But my opinion particularly ex- 
asperated a gentleman, (to whom 
T then first hecasie known,) who, 
according to bis own account, was 
deep in the ecciesiastical literature 
of this coumtry, He maintained, 
with a kind of pirenetic obstinacy, 
that I was miserably deceived in 
enttaeting character by outward 
conduct. He asserted it to be the 
ant] iqui ated artifice of fanaticism to 
“substitute the sins of devils for 
the sins of men ;” that these peopie 
were too crafty to be externally 
wicked : ‘€ they are never surprised, 
for instance , into inebriety; but then, 
they are as proud as Lucifer him- 
seli.? He insisted, that spiritual of- 
fences were far more heinous than 
such as were properly sensual * 5— 


* However this position may have been 
abused, especially to party purposes, the 
truth it contains appears to be too much 
overlooked, both in the spoken aud pub 
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and, finally, he assured me, that if 
were well read in Grey’s notes ou 

adibras, and other unanswerable 
. writings, I should soon see what it 
aii meant. Yet the man who talked 
in this manner, could only be made 
eloquent by wine ; and withal was 
the veriest slave of conceit and ar- 
rogance that ever made one laugh 
into sadness. So that acceding to 
his own system, he superadded, in 
his own person, to the guilt of that 
sensual crime trom which he for- 
mally acquitted the objects of his 
condemnation, the guilt also of that 
spiritual wickedness, which, in his 
judgment, was their prime and 
damning sin. 

Within the space of eighteen 
months from the date of this gen- 
tleman’s last effort to undeceive me, 
(which was made one day after 
dinner, at a suburban villa,) I was 
myself stigmatized as austere, pre- 
cise, and sliding into an hypocrisy 
not always open to detection. For 
so it was, that my fortuitous, rather 
my providential, introduction to the 
hated party, ended in an ardent, 
and, I trust, a lasting, attachment 
to their principles ; and so soon as 
symptoms of this attachment were 
discernible, I was welcomed among 
them with expressions of interest 
and affection. And now, Sir, I 
imagined that I had reached the 
most auspicious epoch of my life, 
having burst the fetters of the world, 
and being honoured by the fiend. 
ship of those whom I regarded aus 

‘walking high in salvation.” 

Such were the blissful visions of a 
young proselyte ! 


lished sermons of the age. ‘* Of this party 
there were many that were possest of an 
high degree of spiritual wickedness ; 1 
mean not those lesser sins which are more 
visible and more properly carnal, and sins 
against a man’s sclf, as gluttony, and 
drunkenness, and the like: (from which good 
Lord deliver us !) but sins of an higher 
nature ; because more unlike to the na- 
ture of God, which is love, and mercy, and 
Peace ; and more like the devil, (who is 
hot a glutton, nor can be drunk; and yet 
sadevil.)” Walton’s Life of Hooker. 


Curist. Ouserv. No. 65. 
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I hope, Sir, I shall offend no one 

by aflirming, that the converse ofa 
few months with my new familiars, 
taught me more affecting lessons of 
human infirmity and deceivable- 
ness, than I had gathered from any 
other source of instruction. I was 
strangely disappointed by finding 
the new world crowded with dubi- 
ous or incomplete characters! ex- 
perience has in some degree ex- 
plained this circumstance ; and | 
think, that I can hence throw some 
light on a very momentous enguiry, 
Which was started in the last volume 
of the Christian Observer. 

Lhe enquiry was, Why are reli- 
gious persons sometimes unhappy ? 
As far as my own (very couatined) 
observation reaches, the tact assumed 
israre. The fact which is not rare, 
is, I conceive, that persons estecmed 
to be religious, are trequently un- 
happy. Not that they labour under 
such depression as amouuts to actual 
sadness ; but that they accidentally 
discover an tea aa hiawelahade 
and disappointment of mind, which 
indicates, that they are strangers to 
inward composure and peace, This 
then is the fact for which I may be 
able, in some measure, to account. 
Let it be admitted—however severe 
the admission—that the character 
of these persons is unreal; and we 
shall no longer ask, why such as are 
esteemed to be religious are frequent- 
lyunhappy. Still; if this solution 
be plausible, the next enquiry 1s, 

whence originates this so foul adul- 
teration of the Christian world ? 
Does it not arise trom prematureness 
of religious profession ? Che number 
of those who intend to be consider- 
ed as upholding a scheme of faith 
and conduct distinct froin that pro- 
tessed by such as the mselves deno- 
minate nominal Christians, has, of 
Jate years, been so considerable, es- 
pecially in the n etropolis, and in 
some of our Jarge commercia! towns, 
that the assumption of the religious 
(perhaps I may be better under- 
stood by saying, evangelical) cha- 

racter, 1S scarcely regarded as an 
offensive singularity. At least, this 


Qq 





from which proselytes of a disposi- 
tion naturally resolute and decisive, 
need to shrink. The spurious libe- 


rality, or rather the indifference of 


the age, has caused, in a very consi- 
derable ineasure, the world’s direct 
opposition to religion to subside. 
Besides : in these times of hurry and 
turbulence, the attention of man- 
kind has been diverted to home and 
foreign politics ; and to these al- 
most exclusively. ‘They have been 
too busy to pursue with set malig- 
nity the advocates of truth; so that 
if a man can stand a laugh and a 
neer, he has little else to dread. If, 
then it occur, that a person, parti- 
cularly a young person, fall in Ww ith 
what are c: le rT evangelical views of 
Christianity ; if by books, conver- 
sation, or pulpit clog lence, his ima- 
#ination, or indeed it may be 
said, isis judgment, begin to ac- 
quiesce in th principle s exhibited 
to his survey; it is certainly possible, 
that he may regard this intelle ctual 
adoption of divine truth as its pro- 
per and complete eifcct, mistaking 
a partial change of opinion for a 
moral transformation, An objector 
to the statement may urge, that such 
an ettect on the ‘mind is seldom 
wrought, because, unless the heart 
be really touched, no effort purely 
mental can render palatable the 
doctrine of the cross. But it ts noe 
the doctrine of the cross tha 


is rene 
dered palatable ; 


but such a modi- 
fication of that doctrine as may con- 
sist with a practical denial of it. Let 
us beware of substituting for the 
specialties of the Gospel, a religion 
of loose, flexible generalities. There 
as something in ihe most exalted te- 
nets of the Christian Faith, which 
may interest the fancy ‘of the 
man who notoriously derides their 
influence. And_ this may be one 
reason, why such sermons as some- 
what elevate the Gospel above a 
system of ethics, by introducing a 
few ornamental traces of its spiri- 
tual and heavenly character, are 


generally more popular, than the 
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singuiarity does not, in every in- 
stance, involve auy persecution, 


discourses which we have all learned 
to run down as moral essays. Tye 
mere phraseology of the Scriptures, 
especially w hen it refers to things 
not cognizable by sense, or situated 
“beyond the visible diur nalsphere.’ 
is eminently calculated to arrest the 
attention of all that can taste any 
species of rhetorical beauty, Infi- 
delity has long since coufessed this. 
Let then our speculative convert 
rest contented with his ideal faith 
and it shall prove as useless, and as 
perilous, as unbelief. ‘To contess, 
and even to assure others, thatthe as. 
sumption of the cross, the crucifixion 
of passion and appetite, the eleya- 
tion of the soul above the world, an4 
a conformity to the death and re. 
surrection of the Redeemer, are 
characteristic marks of a Christian ; 
and having confessed and taught 
this, to go no farther, barely indi. 
cates, that the im: agination is Capti- 
vated by truths, w hic h, when con- 
templated at a vast distanee, shew 
themselves too obscurely to create 
any disturbance. Accordingly, the 
admission of evangelical ge ‘erali- 
ties is sometimes prod uctive of effects 
at once melancholy and ludicrous. 
In minds, for example, of an un- 
governed, fantastic cast, that admis- 
sion shapes itself into what may be 
termed a picturesque religion; the 
patrons of which will even associate 
their principles with the magery 
of romance. The cross which “they 
too devoutly revere is mantled with 
ivy on the ruins of a mouldering 


abbey : or it waves on the banners 
of chivalry: or it is worn as a bril- 


liant,— 


‘Which Jews might kiss, and Infidels 
adore.” 


But when the main principles of 
the Gospel are analized, and re- 
duced into their practical conse- 
quences ; when they are no longe! 
permitted to glide before the mind’s 
eye in visions of indistinct sublimi- 
ty ; when the speculator is minutely 
taught his personal, everlasting in- 
terest, in all he professes to admire 
and receive; then, then, “ the 
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preaching of the cross 
+“ foolishness.” 

[tis to be feared, that many per- 
sons professedly — religious, and yet 

unhappy, have in too great haste 
begun to side with the Christian 
world, before they have well com- 
puted their powers of self-denial. 
They have already advanced far 
enough to see, that their calcula- 
tion was erroneous: but now it is 
found too late to effect a creditable 
retreat. Should it be asked, How 
it is, that the converts of this de- 
scription are suflered to take their 
station in the Christian world? The 
euguirer may be told, thatin these 
times, an individual’s spiritual pre- 
tensions are not unfrequently recog~ 
nized as easily as they are offered ; 
and that those, by whom they ought 
to be sual. are either too indo- 
lent, or too timid, to subject the 
candidate to ascrutiny. Itismuch 
to be lamented, that fluency of re- 
ligious talk is sometimes the only 
passport demandec d of him that sceks 
the society of Christians; and where 
a mere copia verborum is all that is 
asked for, men of feeble but gaudy 
minds speedily attain a consequence 
in their own little world, to which 
no profession, except that of reli- 
gion, could have introduced them. 
There would be some prudence in 
requiring prose: ) lytes to perform a 
kind of moral quarantine, before 
they were allowed to land, and asso- 
ciate freely with the inhabitants of 
the new region, By this precaution, 
a very important advantage might 
result to those by whom vac alt 
pline was exacted ; they might es- 
cape the infection, which under the 
present unwary system, is perpe- 
tu: ally imported, For what do you 
sain by your indiscriminate admis- 


as beco: nes 


sion? Are you not in danger ot 


mar shalling numbers without “effici- 
ency? You are appointed to carry 
i strong post; and with a body of 
ten thousand picked men, and vete- 
rans, you mingle more than halt 
ae number of recruits; who by 
heir awkwardness, indiscipline, and 
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cowardice, disorder the operations 
of the rest. 

The language, Sir, of complaint 
and censure is not always discrimi- 
native. I wish to divert the appli- 
cation of this remark trom the pre- 
sent communication, by observing, 
that in order to ascertain the validi- 
ty of a proselyte’ s profession, respect 
must be had to the circumstances, 
by which it was called forth, aes 
has been since maintained. There 
are some converts, whose earliest 
pretensions to religion bear an al- 
most ungnestionable 


stamp ot Ssin- 
cerity. 


Such, [ conceive, are they 
who commence their career, not so 
much by suddenly adopting tole- 
rably correct notions of Christian 
doctrine, as hy making some prac- 
tical effort to disenga; ve themselves 
fromthe toils of sin, and the world. 
Their doctrinal sentiments may be 
clouded and inconsisteat when nar- 
rowly examined; but an honest, 
active principle has taken root. 
Whereas, in converts of a different 
kind, the evidence on which their 
profession rests, is 
These last are they 
servabie traits of 


less positive. 
vy whose most ob- 
religious character 
nearly resemble their original dis- 
positions. A proselyte, for instance, 
olfers himself to our notice, whose 
prime grace is said to be conelceaean. 
The trath may be, that this man, 
were he an infidel, would not be 
otherwise than, in ‘his ecneral be- 
haviour, meek. Tis struggle was 
not with impatience and irritability 
of temper ; but, perhaps, with in- 
dolence and sensuality. And his 
natural urbanity yet remains to be 
sublimated into that which St. Paul 
calls ‘the meekness and gentle- 
ness of Christ.” He is possessed of 
amlable manners; but he wastes a 
great portion of his hfe in the va- 
cuity of sloth. He sometimes treads 
the verge of gluttonous excess ; and 
yet he is numbered with thone who 
“ have crucified the flesh, with the 
affections and lusts.” 
Again: it is not sufficiently re- 
collected, that the present state of 
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society holds out baits to simula- 
tion, particularly to the 
classes, which few will be found to 


lower 


resist. Tet, for example, the prin- 
cipal gentleman in a village be re- 
ported friendly to piety, and here 1s 
directly a temptation to eve ry indi- 
gent profligate in the parish, to be- 
come a hypocrite. And the like 
allurements exist in every rank and 
department of life. It is impossible 
not to observe too the temptations 
offered to people of an ambitious 
and torward disposition. Rel gion, 
methinks, has been (perversely) suf- 
fered to create an unseemly equali- 
tv. It does indeed teach the great 
to be humble; and those in a lower 
Station to regard their civil supe- 
riors, as, 1u the highest sense, bre- 
thren. But these salutary lessons 
have been so far misunderstood, that 
tlie perwesnn and the plebeian have 
occasionaily ite rehanged tl 1elrrank. 
A fact of this nature never escapes 
notice : and forthwith the religio- 
nist likes his principles none the 
worse, if he sees that the v can intro- 
luce bins into the society of the 
great. 

Should this a 9 meet the eye 
of any one who 1s esteemed religi- 
ous, and vet 1s waaay and who 
suspects that he is the victim of 
delusion and insincerity, I would 
counsel him to enter, without de- 
lay, on a serious investigation of his 
spiritual character. And if he re- 
ceives this counsel with a mixture of 
reluctance and alarm, the circum- 
stance will too convincingly illus- 
trate its opportuneness, and also 
the danger of his condition; since 
itis the very character of i basinceti- 
ty and cuilt to shrink from an en- 

qury. But from this disquietude, 
from the depths of self abasement, 
must rise the first cleams of hope. 
In the order of the moral, as of the 
natural world, the severity of cure 
corresponds to the inveteracy of the 
distemper. Let him ask himself in 
all faithfulness, what course of con- 
duct he would most eagerly pursue, 
were he released from all dread of 
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present disgrace, and future punish. 

ment ? Let him search Out those 
propensities to which constitution, 

situation, or accident, has imparted 
the greatest force. <A Christian’s 
religious attainme nts may justly be 
ascertained by the mastery he ob. 

tains over such inclinations. But jy 
the case of the persons v hom this 
remark concerns, It frequently hap- 
pens, that éhezr transgressions con. 
sist rather in irreligious dispositions 
of mind, than in the gratifications 
of sense. They are less ine ommoded 
by the tu rbulence of appetite, than 
by woridliness, 2 mmbition, indolence, 

and vanity. ‘Theirs is an habitual 
estrangement from divine things; 

not a course of profligacy. They 
are hence in danger of sinking into 
a state of spiritual insensibility. It 
is requisite, therefore, that they en- 
quire, Whither flows the general 
current of their wishes ? whence 
spring their pleasures and disap- 
pointments ¢ Chiefly ; let that very 
serious question be again and again 
repeated, What do they propose to 
themselves as the object of their 
lives? Let them endeavour to culti- 
vate just apprehensions of the Chris- 
tian character and privileges. A 
erand mischief resulting from the 
adulteration of the Christian world, 
is, that our ideas of holiness are 
formed by the patterns of it which 
we find in the persons of professed 
Christians ; nor do we trouble our- 
selves to examine sufficiently, whe- 
ther these be modelled after the ex- 
emplar of Jesus Christ. Immedi- 
ately human nature takes advantage 
of this uncertain criterion; for no 
sooner do we enter the society of 
the Christian world, but we inter- 
pret, by a thousand incomplete c ha- 
racters, the more austere doctrines 
of the Gospel. We go even far- 


ther, by selecting, for our own ease 
and ‘tebe encouragement, the icon- 
sistencies of good 1 men, but take due 
carc to pass by their virtues. Like 
the courtiers of the Macedonian 
prince, we can imitate the personal 
infirmity of Alexander, but are little 
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emulous of his military science and 
enterprise. 

Then in respect to a Christian’s 
rivileges, it may be safely asserted, 
that the greatest, or one of the 
greatest, 1S happiness. But what is 
the character of this happiness ? 
Christ did not promise to his tollow- 
ers a life of rapture, but of peace ; 

himself emphaticaliy de- 
soribes it, rest unto the soul. ‘This 1s 
the tranquil result of a fiducial con- 
fdence in him. ‘“ Being justified 
py faith, we have peace wha God, 
throngh our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
This peace is sy honymous w ith sel 
niness. What is Christ’s invitation 
and promise to mankind ? “ Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are 
ae laden, and I will give you 
Take my yoke upon you, and 
‘for I am meek and 
lowly in heart : and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls. Kor my yoke 
is easy, and my burden is light. id 
The premature professor of “reli- 
sion isone who laboursand 1s heavy 
jaden; amd the burden is rendered 
more wearisome by a consciousness 
that he has not found among his new 
associates a compensation for the 
pleasures left behind in the world. 
ile does not duly consider that the 
consolations of the Gospel are shared 
only by those who hav e embraced 
it for its own sake. A Christian’s 
happiness 1 is independent of every 
thing earthly; and though the in- 
fatuated world, while it formally 
professes to believ ein The Communion 
of Saints, knows not what that com- 
munion is, and can deride the man 
who finds delight in the converse of 
those saints ; yet, let not the specu- 
lative proselyte calculate upon any 
permanent satisfaction in religious 

On ety, while he is looking back to 
the cities of the plain. But none of 
this is said to discourage. It is 
'irown out with a view to induce 
‘le premature convert to recom- 
wience hiscareer. Oppressedas he 

with a sense of disappointment, 
vet to him, in common with all 
“hose minds are ill at ease, 1s pro- 
posed the removal of disquietude. 
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rest. 


learn of me; 
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Something then must be attempted 


on his part. Mark the gradation 
unfolded in the Saviour’s words 
above; the necessity of access to 
him, the assumption of his voke, the 
imitation of his example, and the 
consequent reward, peace of mind. 
If this paper, Sir, be honoured by 
Insertion in your work, the writer 
wiil probably be censured for un- 
veiling certain of the deformities 
which he has discovered in his in- 
tercourse with the Christian world. 
Are we then so far gone as to dread 
a scrutiny ¢ And are such as evince 
an anxiety to forward the work cf 
reformation to be regarded as ene- 
mies ¢ “ Surely an earnest wish te 
turn” the attention of lukewarm 
Christians, “ to objects calculated te 
promote their true dignity, is not 
the office of an enemy. So to ex- 
pose the weakness of the land, as to 
suggest the necessity of internal im- 
provement, and to point out the 
means of effectual defence, is not 
treachery, but patriotism.” (Mrs. 
H. More).—If I am condemned, I 
have the consolation of being con- 
demned with the conductors and 
correspondents of the Christian Ob- 
server ; who have long since been 
eved with jealousy, because (such is 
the apology I presume to offer in 
their behalf) they were less de- 
sirous of attracting popularity, than 
of leading men to the know ledge ot 
themselves. There is a n: ural: dis- 
position in usall to assume the im- 
maculacy of our own party. Yet of 
al] men, they who hold and defend 
asa fundamental tenct, the doctrine 
of original depravity in its most 
humiliating sense, ought to be most 
stispicious of Gale own pretensions. 
To confess that we are miserable 
sinners,” and that ‘there is no 
health in ns,” and to regard such as 
enervate the meaning of these ex- 
pressions, in the light of heretics, 
and then to fume and fret at the 
reproofs of a friend, argues no be- 
lief that the expressions refer to 
ourselves. Jlow ts it that we forget, 


that the history of the purest ages 
of the Church is the history of 
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practical seli-deccption and igno- 
rance ! 

Nor let it be imagined, that I 
fondly dream of concili: iting the 
esteem of mankind by expecting y 
such a reformation in the Christian 
world as may finally silence the 
charges of its adversaries. Weare 
not, I trust, so deplorably ignorant 
of human nature as to look for an 
entire reform, either among our as- 
sociates, or our foes. Hf religious 
persons were as spotless as the sera- 
phim, there is no ground to beliey 
that the world’s he haviour to then 
would be radically altered. W * 
did not the Son of God esc: ape ca- 
Jumny ? Why did he intimate, that 
whether be and his followers mourn- 
ed or rejoiced, they could excite no 
corresponding sympathies in others? 
Whs did he ren wad the world, that 
the characters ot the solitary asce- 
tic, and the domesiic friend, as ex- 
hibited in the conduct of himself 
aud his forerunner, subjected both 
to the imputation of imposture and 
deceit *! Alas! we too surely he- 
lieve, that the nea of this world 
retain the same malignity of mind, 

which discovered itself in the Sane 
hedrin of Jerusalem, and afterwards 
in the tribunals of imperial Rome. 

* Vide Matt. xi. 16—19. Luke vii. 31 
—35.; and Mr. Gisborne’s comment. Ser- 
mons, Vol. U. Ser. IIL. 
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But while we believe this, we ro. 
collect that the enmity of mankiy¢ 
is no excuse forthe real negligence 
and sloth of those agali iSt Ww Foes | it js 
directed. If the w vorld be scanda. 
lized by any allowed inconsistencies 
of Christians, upon these last wil 
rest a large measure of the guil 
which the world incurs by its con. 
tempt of the cross of C hrist. For 
our own sakes, therefore, how av. 
rete d important Is it that we should 

xercise such vigilance and self. 
lise ‘ipline as may contribute to pre- 
ania us from hi ardening mankind 
into a more infatuated indifference. 
and a more desperate hatred of the 
Gospel. 

Before I conclude, I beg leave to 
apologize for meddling Ww ith a sub. 
ject that has been discussed with so 
much ability in the Christian Ob. 
server ; particul: arly by your dis- 
tingui: hed and interes sting corres- 
pondent Euphranor. The present 
communication, however, has only 
a collateral relation to the main 
point at issue; which, being ot 
such importance, deserves a yet more 
ample investigation. It is a poiut 
nearly concersing a vast majority 
of the Christian world ; and ainong 
the rest, your unworthy correspoll 
dent, 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Suoutp your observing eye, mn the 
course of its comprehensive range, 
have lighted on any character in the 
religious world at all resembling the 
picture I am about to exhibit : I 
shall depend on the insertion of this 
paper for the benefit of the present 
generation of professed Christians. 
Mr, Anything, an acquaintance of 
mine, is a man blameless in his mo- 
rals, and amiable in his disposition. 
His views of religious truth so nearly 


coincide, as to all material point, 
with my own, that I have no differ 
ence with him on the subject ol 
Christian doctrine. But, as this in- 
telligence will not much enlighten 
the “Christian Observer as to my 
fricnd’s orthodoxy, UT shal} make 
bold to add, that you, Sir, as far as 
I can judge from the principles o 

your work, would perhaps ects as 


hiitle as I dic to the main articles o! 


his creed. His natural understand: 
ing is of a respectable class. In 
conversation he is somewhat loqua 
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cious, as you will pre ‘sently per- 
ceive § but there is a vivacity in his 
discourse Which atones (Iris friends 
$2) } in some measure for its ratéle. 
In short, Mr. Anything is a benevo- 

ient member of socicty, a loyal sub- 
all and, notwithstanding all his 
blunders, I verily believe, a sincere 
Christian. 

I fancy, Mr. Observe r; Tsee your 
curiosity on tr iptoe to discover what 
failings can be justly imputed to a 
character to all appearance so ex- 
cellent and amiable. ‘To make short 
vg story, then, Mr. Anything is 

, Anarchist. —An iaucladas | ! J 
shought you just now told us he was 

2 loyal subject. Patience: Mir. 
yee thing is a downright Anarchist 
—in religious discipline ; a person 
who, virtually a at least, acknowledges 
no temporal jurisdiction in the 
Church, is subject to no ecclesi- 
astical control, but assumes an un- 
bounded licence to ramble every 
where, to hear every body, and to say 
his prayers (as far as form 1s con- 
cerned) any how. Do vou ask him to 
what communion he belongs? He 
belongs to noChurch but the Church 
of Christ. The old philosopher who, 

when questioned concerning his na- 
tive country, boasted that he was a 
cilizen of the world, was not more 


Hberal and enlarged in his views of 


ihings, Fle was “not more a citizen 
of the e7z 7 than the other 1s of the 
elie) O28 orld. My friend’s no- 
tious of Church discipline are as 
flexible as his limbs; and these aec- 
commodate themselves with won- 
derfl facility to any posture of de- 
yotion exiteameibacce may seem to 
require, Is he at Meeting? No — 
can stand stifer. Ishe at Church ? 

No Papist can bend more profound- 
yi and to him Churchand Meeting 
are alike. Provided the doctrine 
be good in his estimation, he cares 
not tor the form of worship; and, 
insuch case he could listen, T will 
venture to say, with equal com 
placeacy toa prelate ina cathedral, 
"Tto an itinerant upon a common. 


ie cannot divest himself of oue un- 
Yo! | 


1 ee 
riunpate association which hanuits 


his understanding, and misguides 
his judgment. He consta: tly con- 
founds an adherence to some parti- 
cular system of religious worship, 
be th: at adherence ever so tempe- 
rate, with bigotry, At least, if it 
be not bigotry, it hasa tendency that 
way. He considers not that, in this 
particular as well as in most others, 
there are two extremes, of which bi- 
rotry is but one, and that human 
fira ity is ever in danger of verifying 
the ancient provet rb. — Incidit in 
sevilam qui vult vitare Charybdin,. 
But, when my friend Anything be- 
comes once possessed with the no- 
tion of bigotry, farewell to reason 
and moderation. The bugbear drives 
out every thing before it, and usurps 
the vacant throne of sobricty and 
reflection. Itcomes armed with all 
the frightfui apparatus of persecuting 
zeal : 

Clavos trabales, et cun®os manu 

Gestuns ahena; nec severus 
Uncus abest, liquidumve plumbum *. 


Anything is, in the main, a good tem- 
pered creature. I never see him in 
anger but when contending for mo- 
derat ion. | never find him to bea 
bigot but when declaiming against 
bigotry. : 
Ove rtaking J Mr. Anything one day, 
I entered into conversation with him 
as we walked on together. One 
subject insensibly m: de way foranor 
thier, till [I happene d to observe te 
him,—no matter in what connec- 
tion, —** You, Sir, I think are in 
principle a Dissenter,’—“* Why, 
truly,” replied my companion with 
a smile, * ] scarcely know what I 
am: 
‘© [’'m every thing by turns, 
long :” 


and nothing 
now a Churchman, now an Inde- 
pendent, now a Presbyterian, now 
a Moravian, now a Baptist, and 
now and then a Quaker. In short, 
my dear Str, nothing comes amiss 
to me in the way of Church dis- 
cipline. In this respect I am the 
very casrest creature in the world. 
Give me plain Bible trath, and you 


* Hor. Lib. 1. Ode 35. 
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Would you 


believe it? two of my children 


give me every thing. 


have been christened by a clergy- 
man, and two more by a disse ‘ater : 
I wished to oblige a friend of each 
denomination, and so halved the 
business between them.” “ Pretty 
liberal,” thought f. However, Mr. 

Anything proceeded ; ‘Now you, 
for instance, are never In your ‘ele- 
ment but when you are on your 
knees. For my part, I can sit, or 
I can stand, or I can enel : : what’s 
posture ? IT wish nobody minded 
any posture but that of the heart.” 

«U ndoubtedly,” interrupt ed 1, ‘this 
is the most important of all, and [I 
wish no one minded any posture 
in comparison of this; but, so long 


as we continue to be composed of 


two parts, body and spirit, (and I 
am no friend to the refinements of 
mysticism) perhaps the posture of 
the one may assist in some degree 
the devotionof the other.” “Well,” 
resumed Mr. Anything, “ let that 
pass for the present. To convince 
you how easy a man Tam in point 
of Church discipline, Plt just give 
you an account of a little tout I 
made last autumn, round part of 
the coast. In these sort of peregri- 
nations, one may be permitted to 
ramble a little in all respects. No 
smiles, Mr. Something, I know you 
are one of those whe € can swallow 
nothing but a steeple. Well, as I 
was going to inform you, my first 
Sunday brought me toa village, 
where, according to the tehoren- 
tion I had received, the Church was 
supplied by a pious and exemplary 
Clergyman. This was enough: to 
the Church I went; for, trust me, I 
am no enemy to the Church. How- 
ever, to proc ‘eed with my story, on 
the following Sunday IT found my- 
self at , where was both 
Church and Meeting. Having ne- 
ver heard of the Clergyman fn the 
circle of my religious acquaintance, 
1 immediately formed my own con- 
clusions, and ”—“ Surely,” inter- 
pupted I, ‘‘ that was a little uncha- 
ritable. You had never heard of 
him! and waa that a reason, pray, 





[May, 
why he should not be a godly the. 
racter ? Perhaps he was one of those 
who, 


‘ Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
Kept tue noiseless, (lt not useless ) tenor 
of his way’.” 


“ Aye, aye,” resumed my compa- 
nion, “ it is all very fine, but [}] 
take upon me to pronounce that 
there are not many godiy clergy. 
men in the kingdom I have not 
heard spoken of. Besides, to go to 
Church upon a pure chance : it 
would not do, Sir : and then again, 
having paid my homage to €pisco- 
pacy only the last ite Ly, the love 
of variety concurred to lead me to 
the Meeting. So, frown as you 
please, I went to the Meeting, and 
I think in my life I never heard 4 
more able discourse. Well, Sir, 
my third Sunday brought me to a 
place—I caw’t now remember the 
name of it—where there was a 
Church but no Meeting. What was 
to be done now? Meeting there was 
none; and you may guess what opi- 
nion i formed of the Church, w hen, 
on alighting at my inn on Saturday 
afternoon, I spied a gentleman i 
his shooting jacket retu irning from 
his sport, upon which a poor Tallow 
at my right hand called out: ‘There 
foes the parson, that’s the way he 
studies his sarmant.? Now you inust 
needs think I wasina pretty dilem- 
ma. To Meeting 1 could not go. 
To Church I did not care to go 
However, by the rarest piece “ol 
good fortune in the world, whoin 
should I hear of but an honest itl- 
nerant, who was to hold forth in an 
adjacent barn ! Here, thought I, we 
shall have wholesome food, however 
plain it may prove: accordingly I 
went. 7Iwas a simple soul to "be 
sure! But, ’bating a total want of 
method, and a few digressions which 
were nothing to the purpose, he 
treated us with an excellent dis- 
course. You begin, I see, to be 
wearied. I am come to my last 
Sunday ; 


** Long finis Chartzeque vieque.” 


Mv last Sunday brought me to—— 





















































t. 7. | 
ere, as you well know, there are 
Churches and Meetings of all de- 
r/ptions. Here was room, you 
jisay, for choice. Accordingly, I 
>not a man to confine myse If to 
I went toC€ hurch i in the 

rniug, to a Baptist C hapel in the 
qiicruoon, and toa Quaker’s Meet- 
no inthe evening, At the first of 
these places I heard a goed sermon, 
ot the next a better, and at the last— 


One dish. 


nothing at all, wand, bad, or indif- 
ferent. This, Sir, is my way of 
lite. [To am pleased with all com- 


mupious ; and all commaunions, as 
jas as I know, are pleased with me. 
I can take any Christian by the 
hand, and call him brother. I bear 
no malice nor hatred in my heart. I 
am not of Paul, of Apollos, or of 
Cephas, And, world you know my 
character, [ am, I speak it, I trust, 
without vanity, ACANDID CHRIS- 
TIAN,” 

I was about to reply : but Mr. 
Anything, just as he had finished 
his narrative, turned into a friend’s 
and took his leave of me, 
bidding me te beware of bigotry. 
Iwalked on, and the conduct ‘a my 
acquaintance gave rise to a train of 
reflections, which I may make the 
subject of a future paper. 

SOLOMON SOMETHING, 


house, 


A ———— 
Iu the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
SIR, 

[aM not quite certain whether you 
will permit a female production to 
ccupy a column in the Christian 
Observer: be that as it may, 1 can- 
hot refrain from se nding you a few 
remarks on the paper of Rasselas. 

In the first place then, Mr. Edi- 
tor, he sets out with paying ug a 
very fine compliment, by supposing 
that We can have no other motives 
fur studying the learned languages 
than ¢ uriosity and a desire of dis- 
tinction, Now lappeal to you, as 
a impartial observer, whe ther the 
en are not as likely to be influ- 
enced by these motives as we are: 
unless indeed (as is more probable) 
they learn Greek and Latin frova 
Curist, Opseny. No. G2. 


On the Propriety of Ladtes learning Latin. 


ject? If this is ever the 
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the sole motive of avoiding the cane 
or the rod. 1 would ask, Is curtosi- 
ty never laudable ? Is ambition ne- 
ver directed towards a proper ob- 
case, sure- 
ly, Mr. Editor, Rasselas should not 
have condemned them in the pre- 
sent instance, until he had proved 
the end to which they are directed 
to be an improper one. But he 
must have been aware that in so 
doing he would have censured him- 
self as wellas us. 

Weare also much obliged to him 
for assuring us, that the study of 
the a languages will not. sufli- 
cientiy reward our curiosity for the 
labour w ‘hic h it necessarily requires, 
In reply to this triendly piece of in- 
formation I would only ask him, 
whether he thinks it a sufficient re- 
ward for his own curiosity ? He 
must either answer, that it is not; oF 
he must allow (what Jam sure he will 
not be very willing to allow) that the 
curiosity of man is greater than the 
curlosity of woman. 

That it cannot be very interesting 
to ladies to learn how one hero 
tumbied another from his car, is cer- 
tainly an assertion, but I doubt if it 
be afact. Are not ladies as fond 
of Pope’s Translations of Homer ax 
gentlemen are? Do they not read 
Dry den’s Virgil with as much avi 
dity as the men ? Why then may 
they not relish the hap ers 
much ; especially if we are to be- 
lieve what Is so oiten ne us, that 
the translations fall infinitely ‘hort 
of them? As for the remainder of 
this paragraph in Rasselas, ans d the 
whole of the next, I have no doubt 
but. you will jek with me, that 
it is equally applicable to the one 
sex as to the other. And indeed, 
the whole of what rematns of his 
first head, appears to me to be as 
destitute of proof as the beginning, 
though all the while as 
positively as if he werea lady. 

Let me now notice two or three 
ey a in the second part of his pa- 
pe - whe re he evidently tries to be 

more brilliant, and to 
by an attempt at wit what 


as 


he Writes 
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he wantsin argument. However I 
certainly agree with Rasselas as far 
as this, “That to please is necessary 
as well as to astonish.” Butis a man 
of learning more likely to be pleas- 
el by the ‘blissful ignorance” of 
his wife, or by a mind well inform- 
ed and cultivated ? Is the know- 
ledge of French and Italian (both 
of which I dare say he will not be 
so cruel as to deny us) more calcu- 
lated to furnish us with useful infor- 
mation, than the perusal of the his- 
torians and philosophers of Greece 
and Rome ? That a learned woman 
holds out to her own sex a morti- 
fying superiority, arises merely from 
the uncommonness of the case, and 
this objection would be entirely re- 
moved by allowing to ladies the free 
use of the ancient classics. ‘That 
she holds out to the men “ an alarm- 
ingand pride-revolting rivalship,”’1s, 
I believe, the reason why Rasselas 
would restrain us from the use of 
them. But would not this rival- 
ship stimulate the men to greater 
exertions, and be the means of im- 
proving both the one and the other ? 
[tis a fact well known (I should 
suppose) to most of your readers, 
that there are at present women 
who are well acquainted with the 
Greek and Latin authors, and are at 
the same time admired and beloved, 
not only by their own sex, but also 
by the other. The use they have 
been of to society, and particularly 
to the lower classes of it, should, we 
would suppose, convince every one 
of the injustice of withhofding from 
women so Copious a source not only 
of entertainment, but of improve- 
ment. 

It now only remains for me to 
take notice of the argument from 
Scripture, which [ shall do, merely 
by asking Rasselas this question : 
When will you find the study of the 
learned languages, or the abstruse 
parts of science, inculcated as one of 
the duties of men exclusively? 

W hether these remarks are worth 
inserting or not, and whether if 
they are you will allow a female to 
be distinguished by the insertion of 


On the Art of Peacemaking. 
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them in the Christian Observe; r 

mains for you to determine, Sh, f 
they, or should they not appear, | 
shall be equally your  constay 
reader and sincere well-wisher, 


Ould 


CLIO, 
Ee 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer 


We have been informed that one o 
the titles assumed by Bonapart. 
was, Grand Pacificator. How far, 
has succeeded in his attempts th. 
state of Europe will shew. [ ay 
content toexertmysclfin an humble; 
sphere: and if you think the follow. 
ing letter, which was really sent to 
two friends with a view to make 
peace between them, is likely to be 
of any use to others, you may dis. 
pose of it as you please. 


Dear Sir, happening to be at the 
house of a Mr. Peacemaker the other 
day, and having understood that he 
had been successful in composing 
some differences which had occur- 
red between two intimate friends, | 
begged him to inform me how he 
had proceeded with them ;_ because 
I thought that a proficiency in his 
art was very desirable. In reply, 
he told me the following story. 

“lwo friends of mine, for whom! 
had a great regard, had disagreed 
Being in the confidence of both ot 
them, I was made acquainted with 
the grounds of their misunderstan¢- 
ing. ‘The difference did not appear 
tome so great, but that I thonght it 
might easily be reconciled by tl: 
intervention of a conimon friend. | 
was afraid to offer my own services, 
because I knew how lable a me- 
diator is to incur blame from both 
parties ; each of them condemning 
him for not becoming his partisan, 
and entertaining hard thoughtsofhim 
for not adopting his own particular 
views. I therefore determined to cal! 
in avery worthy man, whom I wished 
to introduce to their acquaintance, 
a Mr. Forbearance. Accordingly | 
brought him with me, and recom 
mended a willing attention to his 
suggestions: but to my great sur 
prise they both flounced, and eX- 
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claimed nearly in the same terms, 

‘Te is impossible to be always bear- 

g such things as I meet with: as 
na past, "tis all very well; there’s 
an endof it: butI shall not readily 
subject myself to the same again : I 
bear him no ill will; but to renew 
my former intimacy ‘with him isim- 
yossible.’ 

« Being disappointed in my hopes 
from this gentleman, I begged to 
‘ntroduce another, a remarkably 
amiable man, and a near relation of 
mine, a Mr. Forgiveness. From 
their reception of him I began to 
think I had completely attained the 
great object of my wishes. ‘They 
both listened to him with great plea- 
sure for some time, and seemed per- 
fectly ready to forgive: but the 
moment he proposed to each of them 
to accept forgiveness, I thought they 
would have driven him out of the 
room. * What do you mean? cried 

each of them: Zam the only — 
that has any just ground of offence 
Ihave done nothing but what was 
perfectly right and proper : it Is 
the other, that was altogether to 
blame: therefore don’t talk to me 
about accepting forgiveness: Iam as 
willing as any man to exercise it ; 
but I have neither done nor said 
any thing that can give scope for 
the exercise of it towards myself, 
To accept it would be to acknow- 
ledge that I was in part to blame ; 
and that is an acknowledgment I 
can never make.’ 

“Here my spirit sunk within me, 
and I began to despair of ever see- 
ing their. former affection renewed. 
But it occurred to me that there 
was another friend of mine, a very 

sensible man, who had done more 
eood than almost any other person 
upon earth; and if I could but pre- 
vail on him to come, I thought I 
might yet succeed. I was indeed 
much discouraged by the consi- 
deration, that both my friends were 
almost entire strangers to him; and 
his habits were of so retired a cast, 
that I doubted much whether they 
would listen to him for a moment. 
Qn the other hand, J knew that if 
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they would let him open his lips, he 
would soon make them feel the 
weight of his words. On my pro- 
posing to introduce him, they both 
seemed very reluctant: they were 
persuaded that he could say nothing 
to them which they were not alr eady 
perfectly acquainted with; and I 
thought they would not sutter him 
to come into their presence, At 
last, after I had descanted largely 
on his virtues, they gave their con- 
sent that he should come into the 
room; but both of them appeared 
determined to retain their own judg- 
ment in spite of any thing he should 
say. In fact, they seemed almost to 
be afraid of having their differences 
removed ; and to be contented, if 
not desirous, to sacrifice for ever 
the endearments of real friendship. 
Having however geined their con- 
sent, I introduced to them, as the 
most impartial of all men, my fri end 
Mr, Self-knowledge. 

«A statement of facts was propo- 
sed ; but Mr. Self-knowledge said, 
he thought that was unnecessary, 
and indeed inexpedient. ‘ How 
then can you judge between us ?’ 
they both replied : upon which, 
he addressed them to this effect: 
‘T have generally found that dif- 
ferences between friends arise from 
both parties viewing things in their 
own light, and almost, if not altoge- 
ther, overlooking the views which 
the other entertains of the same 
transaction. Each enters very large- 
ly into the peculiar circumstances 
which appear to aggravate the 
other’s fault; but entirely passes 
over, or regards with approbation, 
the things which the other is dis- 

osed to blame in him. Not con- 
tented with blaming each other on 
account of some individual act, they 
represent to themselves the act as an 
habit; and the habit as proceeding 
from a principle; and the principle 
asso rooted as to be incapable of pro- 
quniag rany betterfruit. ‘Thus each 
becomes degra aded in the eyes of the 
other : ; and cach is aimost disposed 
to ‘eliditate himself, that a con- 
nexion is dissolved, which promised 
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nothing but a continual recurrence 


of p: ain ful disay pointme uts Now 
the true way of restor ing harmony 
between them is this: Let each of 
them put himself in the other’s 
place : let each be as blind to the 
other’s faults as he is to his own ; 


, 
utinize bis own 
as he is the spl- 


and as disposed tO Sti 


ae . , . 
spirit and conauct, 


rit and conduct of the other. Let 
each be as ready to suspect and 
condemn himself, as to suspect and 


condemn the other. Let each ask 
himself, Would it not on the whole 
have been as wellif Lhad not made 
such an observation; or Ba venta 
to make such a reply, r thrown 
water instead of oil on the » Madiinn 


fire? If Thad seen my house on fire 


(let each say) would not my first en- 
deavour have been to extinguish it? 
and should notthis mode ot conduct 
have been pursued in reference to 
other 


matters ? And if each of 
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acted invariably Npon this prin 
ple, — not our intercourse wit! 
each other be more agree: able, “a 


eur own ia more happy > Thi. 


then is what I p — se (Continne, 
Mr. Es knowledge) } that : ach shal} 
change the satchel; and instead , 


carrying his brother’s faults bef 
him, and his own behind. permit 
me to reverse the matter, | ay per 
suaded that each will then be 4 
happier man, and that, with a cup 
of water from Lethe, all unpleasan 
feelings towards each other will be 
washed away.’ 

‘Such was Mr. Peacemaker’s ar. 
count of this conversation: andas?! 
wish to be well informed upon so jn- 
teresting a subject, I should be elad 
to know your epinion of Mr. Peace. 
maker’s views ; and whether vou 
have any better plan to a Se 

“ Tam, your 


éé 


; ae, 
PAC sale ATOR,’ 








iy Introduction to the Study of Moral 
Sutdence ; or of thai Species of 
nai which relatesto Alatters 
of Fact and Practice. With an 
Appendix, on debating for Victory 
and not for ‘Truth. by James Ep- 
warp Gamrizr, M. A. Rector of 
Langley, Kent, and Chaplain to 


the Right Lion. t.ord Barham. 
London. Rivingtons and Hatch- 
ard. 1806. 12mo. pp. 163. 


Ture celebrated Pascal has sketched 
outa plan, which, were it practica- 
ble, should produce a higher spe- 


cies of demonstration than even 
ceometry can pret nd to. The two 
principal things necessary to that 


purpose he states to be, first, that no 
term should be empioved of which 
the precise sense had not been rie 
vicusly e xplained ; secondly, tha 

nO proposition should be advance d 
which was demonstrated by 
truths already known: in a word, 


nor 
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that every term should be defined 
and every proposition proved. — He 
ac knowledges, however, that this 
method, specious as it appears, 13 
also totally impracticable, because. 
inthe re trograde pi rocess of definition 
and demonstration, we must at last 
arrive at terms which cannot be de- 
fined, and propeations which cannot 
be demonstrated * The hiches' 
kind of demonstration, therefore, at- 
tainable in our present state, 
with our present faculties, and sup- 
posed to belong to the mathematics 
exclusively, assumes and arises upon 
certain undefined terms and certain 
unde monstrate “| propositions, Bul 
evcn this inferior degree of ce rtain- 
belongs to mathematical scien 
only in its pure state. As soon as!! 
unites its immaterial essence, if 1 
may speak, with matter, it nat 
sakes: of the infirmities and irreg! 
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ear 
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iarities of its associate. Nature may 
be said to abhor geometry. In none 

her works, even in those which 
“ yroach the nearest to it, does she 
exhibit a single instance vr a per- 
foct mathematic alfigure. And hence 
arises that mys stery in the visible 
world known by the title of Princi- 
prune Indiscerne the fact, 
that no two things are to be found 
perfectly alike: a constitution of 
essential importance to all human 
intercourse, and without which the 
utmost contusion would prevail. The 
province therefore of pure mathe- 
matics, and of the degree of de- 
monstration supposed exclusively to 
belong to it, is exceedingly circum- 
scribed, It is of great importance 
likewise to add, that, in its perfect 
and unmixed state, this science has 
no connection whatever with moral 
and the happiness of a moral 
Leing. This, however, a sub- 
ject which concerns man not only 
personally but supremely, as being 
a moral being, under moral obliga- 
tions, and depending for his highest 
happiness upon his fulfilment of 
those obligations, it is plain, that ma- 
thematical demonstration is not the 
species of evidence of most impor- 
tance toman., ‘That the principles 
of mathematics may be applied to 
moral science, and operate in the 
production of moral action, there 
can be no doubt; but it is in a l- 
mited degree, and with a prepor- 
tionate deduction from their appro- 
priate evidence. The field, there- 
fore, which has been left unoceu- 
pied bv geometry, the field of mo- 
ral evidence, as it is called, from the 
subject which it princ ipally con- 
cerns, is not only spacious but of 
supreme moment to men and that 
author who employs his labours is 
it with diligence and SUCCESS is @} 
titled to the praise of performing a 
work both of the highest utility and 
of vreat difficulty 

It is the gen: rally received opi- 
nion, that de smonstration is the ex- 
Gesies property of the matheimati- 
clan. And yet if authority would 
avail in establishing the opposite 


‘hilium, or 


duty 


being 
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supposition, we could produce that 
of a very competent judge in such 
matters, Mr. Locke; who, upon 
the ground that seabed ideas are not 
referable to external archetypes, is 
© bold to think, that morality 1s ca- 
pable of demonstration, 
mathematics: since the precise real 
nature of the things moral words 
stand for, may be perfectly known ; 
and so the congruity or incongruity 
of the themselves be 
fectly discove ‘red, in which consists 
perfect knowledge.” Hence he in- 
fers, that “ the negligence or per- 
verseness of m: snkind | cannot be ex- 
cused, if their discourses in morality 
be not much more clear, than those 
in natural philosophy ; since they 
are about ideas in the mind, which 
are none of thei false or dispropor- 
tionate; they lav external 
beings “for the archetypes which 
they are referred to, and must cor- 
respond with *,.” 

Mr. Gambier comes forward with 
very modest pretensi ons. He does 
not assume the merit of novelty ; 
nor does he propose his present 
hints, as he calls them, as compris- 
ing a complete system, but merely 
as anintroduction to the study of mo- 

ral evidence. He likewise repre- 
sents his work as principally in- 
tended for the use of those who are 


a } 
as well as 
tt LINO'S 


pe t- 


yr {) 
Ro 1 


only beginners in the science of 
moral reasoning. Pref. pp. is. x. 


The expectations of the reader are 
seldom disappointed by the mode- 
rate opinion which an ‘author enter- 
tains of his own work ; for it is 
owing to the want of a sense to dis- 
cern real cabilnien. that persons, 
generally speaking, feel much com- 


placency tow. irds their own pro- 
ductions. 
Although Mr. Gambier does full 


justice to the nil ty of the study and 
practice of demo ustrative reasoning 
towards acquiring skill im) moral 
evidence, which we are net at all 
dispos ed to ce ny, yet, at the same 
time, he is not insensible to the un- 
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favourable effect which a familiar’. 
ty with the former mode of reason- 
ing frequently has upon the power 
of exercising the latter. In this we 
hkewise agree with the respectable 
writer betore us. The palpable 
and regular definitions of the ob- 
yects of demonstration differ so al- 
most essentially rather than widely 
from the varying, unequal, and 
sometimes sc arcely disce rnible hues 

of probability, that the mind which 
has been principally conversant 
with the former feels a considerable 
difficulty or disqualification in justly 
appreciating the latter. And pro- 
bability, it will be recollected, is the 
chiet f species sof evidence with ‘which 
morality is concerned. Bishop War- 
burton, who was never tender of 
loading what he did not like, has 
expressed himself with more deci- 
sion upon this subject than Mr. 
pone ia But his remarks deserve 
regard, ‘* It may seem, perhaps,” 

he writes in the fetvedection to hits 
Juhan *, “too much a paradox to 
say, that long habit in this science” 
(geometry) “ incapacitates the mind 
for reasonimg at large, and especi- 
ally in the search af moral truth. 
And vet, I beheve, nothing is more 
certain. The object of geometry is 
demonstration, and its subject ad- 
mits of it, and is almost the only one 
that doth. In this science, what- 
ever is not demonstration, is no- 
thing ; or at least below the sublime 
inquirer’sregard. Probability through 
its almost infinite degrees, from 
simple ignorance up to avsolute cer- 
tainty, is the ¢erra incognita of the 
seometer. And yet here it 1s that 
the great business of the human 
mind is carried on,—the search and 
discovery of all the important truths 
which concern us as_ reasonable 
beings. And here too it is that all 
its vigour is exerted : for to propor- 
tion the assent to the probability 
accompanying every varying de- 
gree of moral evidence requires the 

rost enlarged and sovereign exer- 
ctseof reason.” Thenafter observing, 


¥ Pp. ix—xxi, Second edition. 
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that that exercise of reason whose 
object 1s demonstration is the easj- 
est, and that, from the contempt of 
inferior evidence, the ultima ratio 
Mathenaticorum is become almost 
as great a libel upon common sense, 
as other sovereign decisions, he pro. 
ceeds: “ | might appeal, for the 
truth of this, to those wonderfy] 
conclusions which geometers, wien 
condescending to write on history, 
ethics, or theology , have made from 
their premises. But the thing is 
notorious : and it is no secret that 
the oldest mathematician in Eng- 
land” (meaning Whiston) “is the 
worst reasoner 1n it.”’ 

The present work consists of five 
chapters : the first, “On the Na- 
ture of Moral Evidence, wherein 
it differs from Demonstration ;” the 
second, © On the ditterent Kinds of 
Moral ¥ widence, with Observations 
onthe Weight of each ;” the third, 
“ General Directions relating to 
Moral Reasoning ;” the fourth, 
“Special Direc tions relating te each 
Kind of Moral Evidence ;” the fifth, 
‘On the Kinds of Ey dence of which 
different Subjects admit.” 

From the very title of the first 
chapter it appears, that Mr. Gam- 
bier considers moral evidence as dif- 
ferent from demonstration, and of 
course inferior: and this is still 
more evident from the contents 
themselves. Although moral evi- 
dence is allowed by him to rise so 
high as to exclude all reasonable 
ihe. it is still asserted to tall short 
of absolute certainty. In the esti- 
mation of the weight of moral evi- 
dence it is of great importance to 
distinguish between the certainty 
which we may feelin ourown minds, 
and that which can be conveyed to 
the minds of others. <A certainty 
may be possessed by an individual 
which he cannot communicate. It 
is likewise of importance to distin- 
guish between certainty as attaim- 
able under favourable circumstances, 
and as not attainable without them. 
It may be in the power of a moral 
agent to exclude or not to admit that 
light which would otherwise shine 
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upon him. 
he considered, 
not as much certainty, (certainty 


It deserves further to 
whether there be 


both objective and subjective as lo- 
gicians speak, in the thing perceiv- 
ed and in the percipient, ; in those 
intuitive truths or principles w hich 
afturd the foundation of moral sci- 
ence. as in those upon which mathe- 
matical is founded. But without 
standing upon this point any longer, 
we will Preadily acdimit, that, to w hat- 
ever cause it may be owing, and 
many may be assigned, it is the 
fact, that a large proportion of the 
evidence of w hic h morals and other 
subjects admitis of the probable kind, 
extending over all the inteomediabe 
graduations from bare possibility to 
absolute cert: unty. We are ready 
to admit, that whether certainty or 
the probability just falling short of 
it be attainable, yet that there are 
ereat difficulties in the way of at- 
taining either, difficulties which 
vary according to varying circum- 
stances ; and that error on moral 
subjects is fortified by plausibilities, 
which frequently impose upon the 
most able, the most cautious, and the 
hest disposed inquirers. Weare so 
far from being staggered at this 
consideration ,that contemplating the 
actual state of man, we look upon 
it, with our author, as peculiarly 
coinciding with, or forming a grand 
branch of that system of probation 
which pervades al] the moral dis- 
pensations of God with the fallen in- 
habitants of this world. ‘The ne- 
cexsity of acting on inferior evidence 
is suited, says our author, to the 
state in which we are placed : 
state, in which all the faculties re- 
ceived from our Creator, are put to 
the trial. 


‘Now, the clear light of demonstra- 
tion,” (or irresistible evidence) ** would be 
ill adapted to the trial of our understand- 
ings, on practical questions ; because, it 
could scarcely fail of compelling us to a 
right judgment, even in spite ef the most 
perverse inclinations, or greatest insince- 
rity. But, being under the conduct of mo- 
ral evidence, our sincerity is coutinually 
put to'the'test. Hence, if a man wish te 
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make his views of duty consist with his in- 
clination, or present interests, he can sel- 
dom want a pretext for su doing.” (p. 8.) 


It has been said, that were mathe- 
matical truths as much connected 
with human interests and passions 
as moral ones , they would become 
equally the subject of doubt and 
disputation, There is some truth 
in this remark. Doubtless there are 
men who would stick at nothin 
which stood in the way of their in- 
terest; and it certainly happens, 
that mathematical truth is frequent- 
ly connected with theirinterest. It 
is the interest of every creditor, that 
the successive sums owing to him 
should increase the debt, on the 
supposition that two and two, in- 
stead of four, make eight, or any 
larger number: and directly the re- 
verse is the interest of the debtor. 
But who among the number of un- 
principled creditors and debtors. 
with which the world abounds could 
impose upon themselves, or endea- 
vour to impose upon others, such 
an inversion of mathematical or 
arithmetical truth? The fact is, men, 
in all their impositions, endeavour 
to maintain the appearance of truth 
as much as possible, and always 
choose the more probable before the 
less, when the choice is before them. 
It may be observed too, that the in- 
terest of the majority is much more 
obviously concerned in maintain- 
lng mathematical than moral truth ; 
and all impostors must respect pub- 
lic epinion. In the corrupt state of 
human morals there is an interest 
in the generality against moral 
truth ; and public opinion, at least 
as far as it is signified, will autho- 
rizeé a man, with respect to morals, 
in pretending doubts which per- 
haps he does not feel, and in pro- 
fessing principles of the falsehocd of 
which he is perhaps as certain, as 
that the three angles of any triangle 
are equal to two ‘Tight angles. The 
supe rior facilities, however, of ob- 
scuring moral truth are generally 
known and acknowledged ; and this 
constitution, whatever are the im- 
is a part 


inediate causes effecting it, 
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of that system of probation which is 
EO conspic “ous in the whole frame 
of moral providence. The will and 
affections are the principal agents 
in moral moral habits: 
they pre dispose eithe r to truth or 
error; the operations of the under- 
standing follow and obey the pre- 

vious bias. God has ordained, that 
those who are prepossessed with a 
hatred of truth or a love of error 
shall not find it necessary, in order 
to attain the object of their search, 
to resist the meridian blaze of truth, 
but shall even be provided with 
plausible reasons, which they may 
allege in justification of the judg- 
ment to which their inclination car- 
ries them: truth shall be enveloped 
in clouds, and surrounded with dii- 
ficulties ; error shall be permitted 
to invest herself in the garment of 
truth. In one sense, therefore, sin- 
ncrs are not without excuse. ‘They 
have much to say in their own de- 

fence, and — much appearance 
of justice. ‘, these very circum- 
stances sendin the discovery of 
truth are, and are meant to be, a 
ral even to those who love the 
truth. ‘The present unequal dis- 
pensation of providence (although 
prebabiv tar less une qn: al in reality 
than in appearance), the prosperity 
of the wicked and the adversity of 
the good, constitute a powertul trial, 


} . f° ‘ 
aQhg procuce 


actions or 


iy Sole m and 


resu it 


easure, 


1 peculiar seasons, the same 


in the Christian as ts expressed by 
the heathen, upon the review of this 
inequality, 


labefacto cadcbat 
Relligio *, 

The allowed popularity of error, 
in some form in every age, is a part 
of the same system. 
serve It Im Varlons 
ered History. 
ing which 
pre fer 
the 


We may ob- 
parts Oo} “the | Sa- 
. styic of teach- 
our Saviour seemed to 
by parables is referable to 
same constitution. ‘The defect 


j he 


* Claud. in Rufinum, lib. 1. 
popular arguments for and against a pro- 
vidence are very beautifully expressed in 
the first 19 lines of this poem. 


The 


initio. 


\' ct to the 


[May 
f that degree of evidence which 
would render Christianity irresistj- 
ble even to those who hate it, the 
difficulties which cleave to that eyj- 
dence, the plausible objections by 
which it is left assailable, are an ad- 
ditional and striking instance of 
that te mperature, gene rally, per- 
haps universally, observed in mora] 
evidence, which qualifies it to be- 
come a moral test, by presenting, on 
the on~ hand, those facilities, to such 
as desire them, which will apparent- 
ly justify them in rejecting its aud, 
on the other, those impe diments, 
which can only be surmounted by 4 
sincere and power/ul dove of truth, 

A certain philosopher of the name 
of Rufus, whenever any persons ap- 
plicd to him for education, endea- 
voured, by every possible argument, 
to dissuade them from their resolu- 
tion: if they still persisted, he con- 
sidered this as an evidence, that 
they had a real affection for learn- 
ing. 

This appears to us an important 
aspect of a distinguishing property 
of moral evidence, and we hope, on 
this ground, to be excused for having 
dwelt upon it so long. 

We agree in general with our au- 
thor, pp. 9, 10, in condemning the 
practice, too frequent with sanguine 
writers, of giving the name of de- 
monstration to that which is only 
probable evidence ; yet there are 
cases, in which the term m: iy be so 
applied, without the charge of im- 
propriety. It was with great in- 
justice, that the title of Bis hop War- 
burton’s great work, the Divine Le 
gation of Moses demonstrated, was 
scanned, because the evidence for 
the point to be proved was not, and 
could not be, mathematical demon- 
stration. It would perhaps discover 
a disposition equally captious to ob- 
De ‘monstratio Tivange- 
lica, either of Eusebivs or of Huet; 
although the latter author, by adopt- 
ing a mathematical form in treating 
hissnbjec t, might be accused of pre- 
te nding to mathematical certainty. 

Zut this n ay be forgiven in a pre- 
fessed Pyr ‘rhonist. 
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The second chapter distributes 
the different kinds of Moral Evi- 


Jenee into External and Internal, 
| ye External into Personal lene 
wn Testimony, Remote Testimo- 
ny, Observation of others, General 
Notoriety, Report; the Internal into 
Analogy and Presumption. 
whole of this important subject 1S 
cuceinetly and accurately treated ; 
vet we think both the nature and 


The 


the foree of analogical reasoning 
might have been set in a clearer 
lizht. Analogy is a kind of trans- 


ferred expe rience. Our superior 
knowle dge on one subject is made 
supply our inferior knowledge on 
Hie oi As the foundation, how- 
ever, of such reasoning, and the 
measure of its'force, there is suppos- 
ed, and should be previously esta- 
blished, between the subjects com- 
pared, a predominant, and as nearly 
as possible essential, similarity. if 
the inference from this source of 
evidence be le ‘gitimate ly drawn, it 
is frequently of consider able toree, 
and particul: irly in defect of dire ot 
and superior evidence, or when ¢ 
inciding with it. Arguinents end 
analogy justly drawn, however iu- 
conclusive in themselves, are deci- 
sive to the confutation of every 
counter argument derived from the 
same source. And this will be con- 
sidered as no moderate praise, when 
we reflect how large a portion in 
the Loct Communes of sophistry 
occupied by this class of evidence, 
by inferences from analogies merely 
apparent, or from such as may ex- 
ist between subjects the most es- 
sentially opposed to each other. 

Ot the General Directions re- 
lating to Moral Reasoning, which 
occupy the third chapte "wethink 
that one sentiment of jaune 
alone can be formed ; at least this is 
ours, 


is 


We could indeed obiect to 
what is said, p. 59, concerning sum- 
ming up, and striking a balance be- 
tween, opposing arguinents, as 
proac hing, or at least not sufficient- 
ly distinguishing itself from the 
theory of proof against proof, with 
which Mr. Hume so much pleased 

Cunist. Ousrrv. 


a p- 
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himself, and which mav prove that 
in the logic of this philosop her, as 
his friends have observed of his 
character, there was something in- 
Funtine. Arguments often pot only 
predominate over, but totally de- 
stroy Opposing ones, either in whole 
or in part. ‘These observations, how- 
ever, are by no means meant to in- 
Vaiidate the importance, for which 
we, as well as Mr. Gambier, con- 
tend, of examining the evidence on 
both sides of a subject a practice, 
the neglect of which almost necessa- 
rily terminates cither in bigotted 
Ignorance or a profligate indiffe- 
rence to truth, 

Mr. Gambier has very justly ob- 
served, that the proper ground for 
our conclusions is the probability 
and not the possibility of an event. 
It need scarcely be to 
those who are conversant with mo- 
dern arts of reasoning, how much 
stress is laid upon the evidence of 
posstbill ty. Our author admits that 
in cases, of which the importance is 


evident, possibility may properly 
conduct, if nothing 


sugce sted 


determine 
exceeding possibility is to be at- 
tained On the subject. And he con- 
cludes, vio the decision ot qnes- 
tions of this kind should proceed’on 
a consideration of the ¢mportance of 
the events and its probability com- 
bined, pp. 57, 5S. 


resumed at the end ot the ss apler, 


our 


‘This SUL} ject is 


pp. 72, &ce. 
It isa qu iestion of great import- 


ance, What kind and degre eof evi- 
dence are of moral obligation. Ca- 
ters parcbus onr assent should always 
be » commande ! by predominant evi- 


denece. ‘Lo satisty ourselves with 
inferior evidence when superior 
may be attained, isan argument ot 


weakuess or prejudice, Itis no less 


so to reject the Inferior when no 
, ’ . 1 

higher is to be had. But the sub- 
lect may be variously connected 


} 


duty OYr hap 
indeed is the same. 
may be little or none. 


piness (which 
The connection 


In that case 


VW ith Ot 


we may indulge as much of the aca- 

demic suspense as we please, ana 

wait with an indolent and dignified 
Sc 
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composure for such accession of 
proof as will satisty us. But when 
there is evidence, that the subject 
is personally and highly, much 
more if supremely, connected with 
our happiness ; that with reference 
to this subject as affecting our hap- 
piness, 1f 1s not at our option to act 
or not accordingly, but that one 
course of action or another must be 
taken ; then, not only certainty or 
a high probability, but the lowest 
presumption, or even bare possibi- 
lity of the truth of the subject, will 
rmpose upon us the obligation to act 
in obedience to the evidence, what- 
ever it be, which is attainable. Only, 
in the case of possibility, there must 
be some degree of evidence that no 
other course than that which is 
pointed out will secure the happi- 
ness of the individual. This cir- 


cumstance raises the possibility to a 
probability of greater or lessstrength. 
In what manner these observations 
apply to the obligation, lying upon 
all to whom it Is proposed, of re- 
ceiving the Gospel, receiving it In 
such a sense as implies a certain 


course of action, need scarcely be 
suggested; and how far the evi- 
dences of Christianity are from the 
rank of low probability it is as lit- 
tle necessary to Insist upon. 

The directions contained in the 
fourtli chapter relating to the dif 
ferent kinds of Moral Evidence spe- 
cified in the second are very judi- 
cious, and they appear to be com- 
plete. ‘That part of ‘Testimony 
which respects ancient Facts is im- 
portant and interesting, as embrac- 
ing the credibility of those facts 
upon which Christianity i is founded, 
pp. 100, &c. 

In the filth chapter the low evi- 
dence upon which many important 
transactions are conducted is well 
illustrated in the case of our daily 
food, pp. 127, &e. It is a consi- 
deration of serious consequence to 
inankind, that nothing more, gene- 
rally speaking, will be necessary to 
condemn them at the great day of 
account, than the circumstance, 
that, with respect to religion, or 
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Christianity, they have inverted aj] 
the principles which they admit, 
and upon which they act in the 
concerns of this world, where the Te 
can be no doubt they are in earnest, 
The two heads of the authentic; ity 
of books and miracles will excitp 
attention by the importance of the 
subject, and reward it by the abilj- 
ty with which they are treated, 

We could point out many other 
excellencies in this little volume: 
but we are sensible that the pas. 
sages which we might se leik a 
pear most to adv antage in their 
proper place, and as forming pro- 
portioned parts of the whole plan ; 
and we think that few who have 
any sense of the value of moral eyi- 
dence will be contented without 
putting themselves in possession of 
the w “ itself. 

Mr. Gambier seems to think it 
necessary to make some apology to 
his readers for the dryness of the 
book, which he acknowledges might 
have been enlivened by illustrative 
anecdotes. This is certainly the 
fact. But as many dry books must 
be read by those w sho are determin- 
ed to improve, and as a considerable 
saving of time is effected by dispen- 
sing with a little entertainment, we 
think that all those who in the ho- 
nest sense of the proverb consider 
heya CibAroy weya xaxoy, will hold 
themselves under an obligation to 
Mr. Gambier for putting his infor- 
mation in a small compass, and 
giving them liberty to go «bout 
other employment. 

We cannot conclude without eb- 
serving, that, as God is the author, 
not only of truth, but likewise of our 
perception of it ; and as it is certain, 
if any thing is certain, that there is 
much error and uncertainty in the 
world upon the most important sub- 
jects, it isa duty, for the neglect of 
which no excuse can be made, to 
apply, both ina constant dependance 
of spirit to that end, and bv actual 
supplication according to the occa- 
sion, to the Father of lights and 
fountain of all wisdom, that, as in 
the formation of the material "world 











he caused the light to shine out of 
darkness, so he w ould be pleased to 
shine into our hearts, not only dark 
but defiled, to give us the ‘know- 
ledge of all things essential to our 
yitimate and supreme happiness, 
and most especially of those things 
which are most essential to that end, 
What degree of just assurance we 
nay attain by these means it is im- 
possible to say: but we can scarcely 
err in asserting, that it will be con- 
siderable, and such as can never be 
attained without those means. ‘That 
we may deceive ourselves respecting 
this assurance is an argument for 
creater caution, and nothing else. 
And if it be of a private nature, let 
it be remembered that it is our chief 
concern to satisfy ourselves. We 
shall neither be condemned for the 
unbelief of others, nor saved by 
their faith. 


EIR SS ctm — 


WILBERFORCE’S LETTER ON 
LITION OF 


THE ABG- 
THE SLAVE TRADE. 


(Continued from p. 266.) 


A LARGE part of this work (as we 
before indicated) is occupied with a 
survey of our colonial system in the 
West Indies, the principal features 
of which (we should rather perhaps 
say the principal vices) are ably 
delineated. The great point at issue, 
inthis part of the subject, between 
the Planters and the Abolitionists, 
respects the actual and possible state 
of the black population. The Cojon- 
ists deny that the present stock of 
negro cultivators can be maintained 
without importation, which the ad- 
vocates for abolition as strenuously 
affirm. In order to place this ques- 
tion at rest for ever, Mr. Wilber- 
force undertakes to establish the 
three following propositions: 


‘“‘ First, That the abuses and the obstruc- 
tions to the natural increase, which too 
generally prevail, were sufficient to ac- 
count for a rapidly decreasing population, 
and even to lead us to expect it. 

‘“Secondly, That the decrease, which 
really was considerable a century ago, had 
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been gradually diminishing ; till at length 
there was good reason to believe it had en- 


tirely ceased, and that the population fully 
maintains itself, 


‘*Thirdly, That, therefore, if the great 
and numerous abuses which now prevail 
should be materially mitigated, we might 
contidently anticipate a great and rapid 
increase in future.” (p. 109.) 


The first of these heads necessa- 
rily carries the writer into an exa- 
mination of the various abuses pre- 
vailing in our Islands, unfavourable 
to the growth of their slave popula- 
tion. ‘These details consist partly 
of observations, and partly of facts ; 
ot observations on the enormous 
and complicated evils flowing from 
the system now prevailing in the 
West Indies, of facts drawn from au- 
thentic documents. We shall not 
attempt to track the author through 
this long and melancholy journey. 
The reasonings may speak for them- 
selves, and the facts are undisputed. 
In justice however to Mr. Wilber- 
force we must observe, that neither 
in the present work, nor during his 
long public exertions in this cause, 
can he be charged, even by the 
most prejudiced opponent, with 
multiplying instances of individual 
crimes or sufferings. We do not 
deny that this may sometimes have 
been done by others, and to confess 
the truth, we have no great disposi- 
tion to blame them for so doing. 
Not that we approve, in the general, 
of addressing the feelings upon sub- 
jects which feeling o ought not to de- 
cide; but if an important end is to 
be gained, no honest means of reach- 
ing it should be neglected. In 
order to effect the abolition of the 
Slave Trade, it was necessary to 
awaken the sympathy of the peo- 
ple, as well as to inform the wisdom 
of parliament; and we really see 
no great dafaieness 3 in telling an af- 
fecting tale to those who cannot 
comprehend a good argument. If 
the tale indeed were the argument, 
and all the logic of the Abolitionists 
had consisted in a few moving sto- 
ries, such asthe guilt and the mise- 
ry of man supply at every turn, we 
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might have advised them toseek out 
some other objects for their compas- 
sion, to whom pity would have been 
consolation. But was it indeed 
thus? Let the work under review 
givethe answer.—Mr, Wilberforce, 
however, relates stories, and very 
striking ones too, well calculated to 
touch the hearts of his readers; but 
as the jurists say ** note the di- 
versity.” His tales are not simple 
narratives which terminate in them- 
selves; they are part, and a main 
part, of the evidencetn his cause. 
They are umformly such as prove, 
not merely that in the West Indies 
a master may be cruelora slave be 


murdered, but that the cruelty of 


masters and the murder of slaves 
are not there subjects of reproba- 
tion. It is little to tell us that in 
Rome gladiators fought, and princes 
were led in triumph; bat when 
we hear that these were publie 
spectacles, where Knights and Se- 
pators, where Poets and Philoso- 
phers, where Priests and Magistrates 
feasted their senses with the mise- 
ries of their fellow creatures, mock- 
ed their dangers, and insulted their 
woes, we forget the wretched lot 
of the prince or gladiator, to exe- 
crate the barbarous establishments, 
which, in that proud and warlike 
community, had crushed the best 
stincts of our nature. 

We extract the following passage, 
partly that Mr. Wilberforce may 
explain his own sentiments and 
practice, as to these tell-tale habits, 
of which our planters so greatly 
disapprove; and partly to shew 
how much kindness even abolition- 
ists can feel towards the West In- 
dian proprietors. 

‘¢ T know that it is imputed to the abo- 
litionists, that they have endeavoured to 
excite an unjust clamour against the colon- 
ists by tales of cruelty, which, if not utter- 
ly false, or, at least, grossiy exaggerated, 
were, however, individual and rare instan- 
ces. They have been represented as the 
rule, it is said, not xs the exception, and 
as fixing a general stigma on ail colonial 
proprietors. 

«© That on a subject naturally calculated 
to call forth powerfully the feelings of 


every humane mind, zeal may have carried 
some of our advocates too far, and tace 
them not sufficiently discriminate between 
particular cases of ill-treatment, and the 
general system of management, I wil} yoy 
deny. Yet I might, perhaps, retort the 
accusation, and object, in my ‘ype that 
our opponents have not In generil ackpny. 
ledged even the particular case v Cruelty, 
and joined with us inv reprobating then ; 
but that the facts themselves have | cep 
denied, as if tt were really the conimon 
cause of the colonists, in which all were 
to stand or fall together. 

“Yet, surely, any one who considers 
how great, even in men of rank and «du. 
cation, have ever been the abuses of ahso- 
lute power ; who recollects, besides, ti at 
in the West Indies, Slaves of inferior velye 
are of very low price, and cons: quently 
that any man who possesses a horse in this 
country might possess a slave in that 
would be sure that individual instances of 
crucity must frequently occur. Let any 
one Who should be inclined to pause on 
this position, consider how that noble ani- 
mal, the horse, ts too often treated in the 
face of day, in the very strects of the ca- 
pital of this civilized country. But for 
myself Tecan truly declare, that I cannot 
be justly charged with having insisted on 
particular cases of West Indian cruelty, 
On the contrary, I have uniformly abstain- 
ed from whatever could provoke or irritate 
the colonists, as far as was possibly con- 
sistent with justice to the cause. I have 
sometimes even doubted whether the cause 
may not have suffered from my abstinence. 

‘But, im justice to my own character, 
let me declare, that 1 have observed this 
line of conduct, not merely from interested 
motives, that our opponents might not be 
heated into still stronger opposition, but 
from feelings of a more generous nature. 
I have borne in mind, that the present 
veneration of West Indian proprietors 
are not the first settlers of the colonies, or 
the first maintainers of the Slave Trade; 
excepting, however, the formers of the 
new settlements, which, alas! have been 
made to aprodigious extent within the last 
sixteen years. ‘The older proprietors in- 
herited their estates as we in Britain inhe- 
rited ours; and must we not expect them 
to be naturally tinctured with the prejudi- 
ces arising out of their circumstances and 
situations, since it is almost as difficult to 
be exempted from the operation of these in 
the moral world, as for natural productions 
not to possess the peculiar qualities and 
flavour of their climate and soil. 

















7.) Review of Wilberforce on the 
«put, speaking generally, for the ab- 
contees L feel above all other proprietors ; 
aia y of them born and educated in the 
| X y country, and therefore possessing 
the principles, sympathies, and feel- 
- which belong to our state of society, 
v are most of them ignorant of the real 
. of things in the colonies ; they na- 
turally give eredit to the accounts which 
thoy reeeive from their agents and cor- 
respondents, ‘They het, 
ra ie cases | know, they send over 
to treat their 


ves with the utmost humanity and libe- 


often, I doubt 


theiy managers to 


There are among them, men who 
cousider the slaves whom they inherit, as 
a family 


ynrote ction 


of unfortunate men, with whose 


end comlort Providence has 


yarzed them, and whose weli-be ng they 
are therefore bound, by the highest obli- 
ations, fo promote, 

“Bar therefore be it from me to throw 
out a general reproach against the whole 
\WWest Indian body. In this case indeed, 
os in others of a situilar nature, the more 
the ceneral mass is lable to any taint, the 
nore ty be foundexenpt from it, is honour- 
gle. Surely those proprictors whose own 

mscrences acquit toi ofall inhumanity, 


nay ipore, wi general conduct bears 


(Ise 


stimony to their kind and iiberal feelings 


towards these  untortunate dependants, 
Gueht rather to aid our endeavours to re- 
tormthe existing abuses, than to strive, 


by interposing their character, to shield 
thear from the view, aud, by so doing, to 
prom be Usit if (PP. ] iQ— 


Sees 
blo J 


continuance.” 
‘he colonists, we fear, have some- 
tas indulged a party spirit, in dis- 
the question of abolition, 
witch the best cause could hardly 
justify; yet in the main, we wil- 
lia rly subscribe to the sentiments 
scl in the latter part of 
ths extract. Weshall subjom only 
a single observation, Continued 
Cisappolatment in obtaining that 
which we most ardently pursue, tt 
is well known usually exasperates 


| ’ 
( ISSTY} 2 
=, 


eX res 


fhe human mind almost to madness. 
\* has frequently generated a 


porensy of impatience regardless of 
every restraint prudential and mo- 
ral. The author of the preceding 
pussage was, during twenty vears, 
Coutinuatly crossed in those views 
which he most fondly cherished, 
and the prize for which he strug- 
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eled snatched from his grasp, when 
his hand was stretched forth to seize 
it. Should the reader then be sur- 
prised at the candour and benevo- 
lent consideration which breathe 
through this extract, let him re- 
member, that the writer is one, 
whose highest boast it is, to be the 
servant of the meck and lowly Je- 
sus; and learn hence the truth of 
tiie apostolic declaration, that “ the 
trait of the spirit is love, joy, peace, 
loug-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, inecekness, temperance.” 

We shall not at present detain 
our readers by further extracts from 
this part of the work, or by giving 
a synopsis of its substance ; though 
we hope to tind reom, betore we 
conciude, for a few observations on 
so interesting a branch of the sub- 
ject. In the meantime there are 
points of a different nature which 
deserve notice, because we have 
observed them to influence the 
minds of some disinterested persons, 
Whose views, respecting these par- 
ticulars, have appeared to us narrow 
or erroneous, It has been already 
stated, that about 100 pages, in the 
latter part of the work, are given to 
the refutation of the most plausible 
objections urged against abolition, 
Toward the close of this division 
we find the following passage : 

‘* It 1s, however, most of all astonishing, 
that our opponents attempt to vindicate 
the Slave Trade on grounds of religion also. 
The only argument which they urge with 
the slightest colour of rcason is, that slavery 
was allowed under the Jewish dispensation. 
The Jews were exalted by the express de- 
siguation of heaven toa state of eminence 
above the strangers who sojourned among 
them, from cither of whom, as a mark of 
their own dominion, God, who has aright 
to assign to all his creatures their several 
places in the scale of being, allowed them 
to take boudinen and bondwomen, treating 
them, however, with kindness, remember- 
Ing their own feelines when they were 
slaves in Egypt, and admitting them to the 
chief national privileges, to the circum- 
cision, to the passover, and other solemn 
feasts, and thus instructing them in the 
true the slaves 
were to be set free at the year of Jubilee, 
or every fiftieth year, a command which 
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was alone sufficient to preveut their accu- 
mulating in any great nuinber. 

‘¢ But they who thus urge on us the Di- 
vine toleration of slavery under the Jewish 
Theocracy, should remember that the Jews 
themselves were expressly commanded not 
to retain any of ¢heir own nation, any of 
their Jdreihren in slavery, except as a 
punishment, or by their own consent ; 
and even these were to be set free on the 
return of the sabbatical, or the seventh 
year. Jnasmuch, therefore, as we are re- 
peatedly and expressly told that Christ has 
done away all distinctions of nations, and 
made all mankind one great family, all 
our fellow creatures are now our brethren ; 
and therefore the very principles and spi- 
rit of the Jewish law itself would forbid 
our keeping the Africans, any more than 
our own fellow subjects, in a state of slave- 
ry. Buteven supposing, contrary to the 
fact, that our opponents had succeeded in 
proving that the Slave Trade was not con- 
trary to the Jewish law, tiis would only 
prove that they would be entitled to carry 
it on if they were Jews, and could, like the 
Jews, produce satisfactory proof that they 
were the chosen people of God. But 
really it would be consuming your time to 
no purpose, to enter into a formal proof, 
that fraud, rapine, and cruelty, are contra- 
ry to that religion, which commands us to 
love our neighbour as ourselves, and to do 
to others as we would have them do tous. 
I cannot persuade myself that our oppo- 
nents are serious in using this argument, 
and therefore 1] will proceed uo farther 
with this discussion. Besides, even crant- 
ing that it were possible fur any of them 
to be seriously convinced that Christianity 
does not prohibit the Slave Trade, I should 
still have no great encouragement to pro- 
ceed, for,—it may be prejudice, but I can- 
not persuade myself that they are so much 
under the practical influence of religion, 
that if we should convince their under- 
standings, we should alter their conduct.” 
(pp. 318S—~320.) 


We do not quite agree with the 
author in the concluding sentiment. 
So tar as it respects his parliamen- 
tary opponents the observation, we 
fear, is true; but there are some 
persons in this country, particularly 
among those attached to the High 
Church School, whose apathy re- 
specting the abolition of the Slave 
Trade, we have found to arise from 
a misapprehension (as we deem it) 
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of those passages in the Old Testa. 
ment, where civil slavery (in which 
a Slave Trade of some description 
is implied) appears to be counte. 
nanced. 

It may seem extraordinary, that 
men should be ready to apply an 
analogy so loose to justify the con. 
tinuance of a traflick generating 
every sort of enormity, but those 
to whom we allude, having, from 
the circumstance above mentioned, 
contracted a preliminary prejudice 
against the schemes of the abolj. 
tionists, have felt themselves under 
no obligation to enquire accurately 
into details, and for the most part 
remain to this day, in utter iguo- 
rance of the aggravated horrors of 
that trade which they thus indirect. 
ly sustain. How it happened, that 
they should be more powertully af: 
fected than others, by the objec. 
tions we have noticed, may be ea- 
sily explained ; and our readers we 
hope will not think us tedious, if, 
without wandering far from the 
present topic, we offer a few re- 
marks on the views of religion 
which naturally gave birth to the 
prejudice in question, and suggest 
some consideration which may tend 
to remove it. 

We have always thought the 
whole of the Tigh Church system 
to be rather defective than errone- 
ous; and (unless we mistake) most 
of its defects will be found to grow, 
not unnaturally, out of certain pre- 
vailing qualities in the moral and 
intellectual character of thatschool. 
The principals, amiong the class of 
religionists just mentioned, are in 
general men of vigorous understand- 
ing, and, not unfrequently, well 
skilled in ancient lcarning ; but they 
rarely cultivate those habits of tree 
and discursive enquiry which we 
commonly call phélosophical, and are 
therefore ill read in human nature, 
and ignorant of moral and political 
science. In their tempers, also, 
though not deficient in many great 
and masculine qualities, they will 
too often be found rather harsh aud 
arbitrary, not sufficiently diffident 
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of themselves, or Compassionate to- 
wards the wees and frailties of their 


f.jlow creatures. These peculiari- 
ties, as they influence, more or less, 
the whole of their religious system, 
so they appear to have had a consi- 
derable influence in forming that 
part of their creed which respects 
the moral government of the Deity. 
This government they consider as 
regal rather than parental, They, 
‘common with all true Christians, 
undoubtedly believe God to be infi- 
nitely wise and powerful, man to be 
ignorant and corrupt; and it is 
evidently fitting that the last should 
be in perfec t subjection to the for- 
mer. Thus far all is right. But 
here they rest. Their code is too 
concise to be accurate. In the re- 
lation subsisting between the crea- 
‘are and his Creator, they contem- 
plate nothing but precept and du- 
ty; the system is made up altoge- 
ther of injunction and submission. 
The objects, for effecting which, 
certain regulations were imposed, 
and the nature of the submission 
exacted, are not enquired into. Of 
the divine commandments, whether 
moral or positive, nothing is affirm- 
ed, except that they must be obey- 
ed. Their wisdom, their benigni- 
ty, their wonderful adaptation to 
the ends proposed, are seldom no- 
iced. The behests of the Almigh- 
ty under the law and the gospel, to 
the Jew and the Christian, are 
placed on the same level; and ma- 
ny, among the High Charchmen, 
deem themselves morally obliged to 
read, with equai complacency, the 
precept de! ivered by Samuel to Saul, 
“Go smite the Amalekites,” and 
he legacy of peace, which our 
blessed Master bequeathed to his 
disciples. Of man, also, the creed 
of this school is equally simple. He 
is miserable by nature, he has the 
proinise of happiness through Christ, 
and his trial is obedience. But little 
issaid of the nature of his misery, 
ws flowing necessarily from his guilt, 
— alienation from the Father of 
ules of the manner in which he is 
‘estored, by regeneration, to the 


likeness of that divine image he had 
lost, and to real, though imperfect 
happiness, by his imperfect sancti- 
fication in this world. The obedi- 
ence insisted on is rather a passive 
subjection to positive ordinance, 
than that national, willing, liberal, 
filial obedience, which the servant 
of Jesus should pay to his beloved 
Master, the child of God to his 
bounteous Father. 

This sketch of some of the intel- 
lectual and moral features in the 
High Church character, and of one 
branch of their religious system, 
will assist us in explaining the in- 
disposition they have felt, on reli- 
gious grounds, towards effecting an 
abolition of the Slave Trade. They 
justly consider the Creator as infi- 
nitely wise, and bow with the most 
implicit acquiescence to his will ; 
but being accustomed to receive his 
edicts as “perfect i in excellence,with- 
gut feeiing auy anxiety to discover 
wherein that excellence consists, 
and little recollecting, that it is pro- 
bable his wisdom will suit itself to 
the varying natures of those sub- 
jects on which it may successively 
act; they rather hastily conclude 
that every thing, by him appoint- 
ed, is fitting g, not ‘merely for a time, 
and within certain limits, but equally 
and necessarily for every age and 
country. Advancing a few steps 
farther, in the same direction, they 
infer without hesitation, that what- 
ever the Almighty has once sance 
tioned by a toleration, which they 
deem equivalent to an approval, 
must be good; and, without en- 
quiring into the circumstances which 
might render it convenient for one 
people, or a particular state of social 
improvement, they conclude it well 
adapted for man, in all his varied 
conditions of dignity and meanness, 
whether barbarous or civilized, ig- 
norant or enlightened. If slaver 


is mentioned in the Old Testament 
without being condemned, it be- 
comes almost an article of farth that 
it cannot deserve condemnation. To 
be wiser than God, is presumption ; 
and thus that blessed religion, which 
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offers to her sons speritual liberty as 
their richest inheritance,and which, 
by a silent influence, has establishe d 
social freedom throughout the fair- 
est quarter of the globe, is made 
auxiliary to the defence. not only 
of slavery, but of a traffic in slaves 
mcaleuls tbly more wicked and de- 
testable than the worst form of 
bondage which the world has ye 
witnessed. That disregard to pli 
losoply, also, which we have betore 
noticed to be general in the High 
Church School, has confirmed, or 
rather has given duration to their 
religions prejudices on this subject, 
by shutting out the secular light 
which must otherwise have broken 
in upon them. ‘They are, for the 
nost part, little acquaimted with the 
enormous and permanent evils, both 
moral and political, which are inse- 
parably connected with servitude. 
To comprehend these, we must ob- 
serve, reflect, cencralize, and, above 
all, accustom our minds to connect 
causes with their effects, and trace 
effects upwards to their cause. This 


isa task very different from collating 


Aéschylus or Saint Ambrose. Scho- 
lars, ay, even good scholars, (lor 
such are many of the High C hare h- 
men) are alittle too apt to hold ge- 
neral traths in contempt, and to 
deem the most valuable theorems 
in moral and political science, what 
the Epicurean in Cicero (with the 
braggart insolence of his school) 

calls the several creeds in the old 
theology; “ non philosophornm ju- 
dicia sed delirantium somnia.” It 
might not however be unwise, in 
such persons, to ponder awhile the 
kmport of some words which drop 
from the Stoic in reply ; “ Hane tu 
opinionem, C.Velleii, usque ad hane 
wtatem perduxisti, priusque te quis 
de omni vite statu, quam de ista 
auctoritate dejecerit. Ante enim 
judicast? Epicureum te esse oportere 
quam ista cognovisti *,” 


We did intend to have subjoined 
a short dissertation on the course 


which appears to have been pur- 


* Cicero de Natura Deorum, lib. 1. 
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[May, 
sued by the Almighty, in bis moral 
eovernment, so far as (+ 
quainted with it, in order to poins 
out some circumstances which 
think have not been eet 
considered ; but we have found ¢))) 
subject too large, to be pressed jy; 
any art within the limits of this yc 
view. Some few hints howevey We 
wish to throw out, which may a Jit. 
tle explain the detectiveness of this 
part of the High Church creed, aud 
tend perhaps (if duly weighed) to 
remove the difficulties which eead 
men have felt, in beheving that the 
Lord of heaven and earth contd be 
willing at any period of the world 
to countenance slavery. 

It should be recollected ‘in. the 
discussion of any question which 
respects the human race, that this 
generic description behades a Vast 
number of beings, who differ so 
greatly among th emselves, that we 
should justly esteem any human 
attempt to govern the whole | body 
by gene rral yu es, Weak and pre- 
posterous. What should we say of 
the legislator, who proposed to 4p 0 
muleate a single eode of lay 
the governance of the ‘hind 
Gentoo, the negro slave and 
Enehshman? What must we think 
ofa father who should educate al! 
his children to a fixed 
system, carefully framed, 
witheat allowEn iS the least variation 
from a revard. to 
healths, tempers, 
advantages ? 

Without pretending then to al 
firm, that man is able to compre 
hend the wisdom, or discover the 
secret councils of the Most High, 
we would suggest it, as no unpro- 
fitable spec ulation, to consider bow 
far it is probable that our heaveuly 
Father and lawgiver may have cou 
descended to adapt his dispensa- 
tions to the existing condition ot 
those for whose benefit they were 
intended. We are all conscious © 
the vast change which the chars 
ters of men experience in the oe 
gress of civilization. How 
they enlightened : how much 


we are 


We 


according 
hao wever 


dif ie rey 
intellectual 


thie ir 
and 


mul h 
are 








h 
’ 
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‘hey are humanized : how many 
w feelings and principles of 
otion are gradually unfolded : how 
much more fitted oe become for 
the enjoyment of a lenient and li- 
horal adm habatia. We all know 
too that the ages of Moses and Au- 
gusts lic almost at the two extre- 
miitie of the scale of social | Hnprove- 
ment : for though the religious ad- 
vantaces of the Jews were striking 
and inestimable, there scems to be 
no sufficient ground for supposing 
‘hat they were much farther ad- 
vaneed than other nations in know- 
ledge, arts, or refinement. When, 
with these facts present to our re- 
collection, we consider the different 
natures of the Jewish and Christian 
(ispensations 5 ; how greatly the for- 
mer is composed a precepts, and 
the latter of principles; how much 
unportance 1s ¥y ielded to ritual ob- 
servances in the one, aud how great 
is the preference given to moral 
qualities in the other; how distinct 
was the promise of te mporal rest to 
the disciple of Moses, and of ever- 
lasting salvation to the disciple of 
Christ: and when we farther ob- 
serve that the prophetic era appears 
to be, as it were, a middle region, in 
which “ the sacred influence of 
ivht” gradually grows stronger as 
we advance: it is scarcely possible 
not to feel a suspicion, that the Mo- 
saic law had respect to the circum- 
stances of the age in which it was 
given, and that, in the peculiarity of 
those circumstances, we may finda 
reason for some of its most remark- 
able provisions. 

We shall not presume to dignify 
these speculations with the title of 
truths; but be they true or false, 
the enquiry is by no means unim- 
portant. We think it is rather has- 
uly assumed, that the character of 
the two great dispensations, the law 
aud the gospel, is so far similar, that 
in forming the Christian temper we 
may safely consider both as equally 
authoritative and equally instructive. 
Now if the sugge stion which we 
have thrown out is well founded, it 
follows, that though the earlier 
Ciinist. Ouserv. No. 65, 
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books in holy writ should be read 
for “ doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, and for instruction in righ- 


teousness,” the gospels and epistles 
are more particularly the Christian 
statute book ; thaton them weshould 
rest, and from them leara the true 
spirit which must Hp he and ani- 
mate the disciple of Jesus. Men, 
who from natural seve rity of dispo- 
sition, or the secret influence of 
party prejudices, retain or acquire a 
certain harshness of character, are 
apt to quote some rigid precepts in 
the Old Testament rather more fre 
quently than the benignant sayings 
of Christ and his Apostles; just 2 
certain loyalists are ac qui sinted Ww ith 
no chap ‘ter in the Epistle to the 
Romans but the thirteenth. And 
thus we fear that religious persons 
sometimese rs rish dispositions which 
they fancy to be ceaiennniel in 
Scripture, ben to witich it would be 
difficult to find any correspondent 
qualities in the character of our 
blessed Master. Elijah undoubtedly 
called fire from heaven to destroy 
the messengers of Ahab ; but what 
said our Redeemer, when his disci- 
ples proposed to inflict the like ven- 
eeance on the unbelieving Samari- 
tans? And Saint Paul, v vhe ‘th comes 
paring the excellence of the two 
ministrations, uses that well-known 
and remarkable expression, “ Even 
that which was made glorious hath 
no glory in this re spect by reason 
of the glory that excelleth.” 

The theory which we have just 
advanced, only as a probable ex- 
planation of some of the pecu- 
liarities which belong to the first 
dispensation, may be more bold- 
ly stated as a satisfactory reply to 
those who quote the passages of 
Scripture in which slavery is per- 
mitted, in defence of similar usages 
in made mn days. We feel no difi- 

culty whatsoever in conceding, that 
a certain degree of civil bondage 
might be expedient at a former pe- 
riod of the world, and in an earlier 
stage of civilization. Much as we 
love liberty, and sincerely as we de- 
precate every u necessary attempt 

lt 
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fecl no disposi- 
Hii * ie tecalaun must al- 
freedom is 
sately 
ouly who ar 


to constrain It, 
tion to af 
ways be a blessing 
power; and power can be 
entrustcd to those 
ql Lda} med by some bare of 
and w it *, 
boys 


} Te /? 
LSTCTS, 


are 
viriue 

We 
vovern- 
ing their schoolm: hor Va- 
scat of inagistracy, but 
quarter of 
parts 


isco} th) 


have HO Wis! 


rrants in the 
we wish to see, 
the world, above all ino 
Which are ect to the control of 
the islature, a gradual 
amelioration in the condition of the 
lower classes. We wish to see them 
fitted tor poss ssion of ereater 
liberty, by being nursed to better 
moral habits 


a — 

higher lute bik 
’ ‘} . ‘ "yt 

nents. Those who can 


in every 


those 


the 


ahi 
“ai teary 
altalp 
ly | et ee +h ise a cae 1S] > evi] 
VY ibbetineain tua a S ho evil, 
because it Vas tolerate by the 
they are net 
morals or 
? } 
that 


i'l AV a 


Jewish law, 


ors 


; 
— 


‘ 
! 


formic 


that Milton wanted 
husiasin in favour oi le 
ws lilton never dreamt of a liber- 
ty Uunprotect U DV Zz neral knowledg 
virtue, N 


and 


vos oh cives, qua'es ipsi 
Sitis, ad Iibertatem vel acquirendam vel re- 
tinendam, haud parvi interest: nisi liber- 


tas vestra eyusmod: sift, je Ne 


st, ea autem sola 


que Pp ‘rar 
ur His Ti que aul Trl } t 


est, que, p! 
Nz, 
vera denique y 


temperantia, 
inti- 


mis vestris egerit, non de- 


tate, Justitia, 
irtate, nata, altas atqu 
radices an 
crit profecto qui 


armis quaesiy isse 


mas 
vobis istam, quam vi atque 


r| ye it min! a tlam sit i€@ are 


mis cito eriptat. du slibert ieitur vultis 


ints, aut quam- 


est 
Once mperar 


\ 


permanere, aut sanite inin 


primum rr servire durum 


aid i@ no ration! 


discite, vestium esse compotes ; postremo 


factionibus, ovis, superstitionibus, in juris, 
libidinibus. . ® ¢ ? . ; * " 'Y ‘ 
ease bse KN ‘ Dri ivicem austinete, 
De; ae 
pin >. Plow 
elevation of these 
Lae 

republican 

‘ 
eoeues of every 


lnilamed the multitude 
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1 : , 
and to other nations, may be Crimi. 
naltous. ‘The sphere of the 


' inoral 
duties is continually 


our knowledge increases, What, 


as 
ne 
might be the 1 lgnorance or neces 
of former times, it is now Clear that 
civil freedom Is a biessing, and I that 
in a well constituted — si ciety that 
blessing may be comnuunicated to all 
without endang ring the public 
safety. Can it be doubted then that 
the needless continuance of slavish 
Mstitutions is contrary to the law of 
God as well as detrimental to the 
well-being of the commonwealth? If 
philanthropy be a virtue, if Chri 
tian benevolence benotamere sound, 
the ad Missle n of our fellow Créa- 
those pl “vile eS, the PoOs- 
SESS] ou of which will really advance 
their duty of the 
most solemn oblice. 
tion. bist it there- 

reas an indisputi le axiom, ti 

; Rrit; ain cannot how be ju ory 
, from an V part 
‘r subjects, a Py partici pati n 


civil life, 


tures t o all 


happine SS, is a 


distinet 
W 


and 


e would esta 
’ 
ib 


withholding 


be ai 
except so farasa continuance of ex- 
isting establishments 
time, be necessary, in order ¢ 
ally to arrive ata better systein. 
We must observe also that wu 
be but poorly instructed in the ‘> 
nature of the Gospel, who does 
perceive the close connection whicl 
subsists between Christianity 
In holy writ the bond 
liberty of u 
in Continual oj 
The whole spirit of our 
blessed religion is adverse to slave- 
ry. It prociaimed freedom to the 
captive, and bas fulfilled the precla- 
mation, It pudlishes ie age of 
thought and action, freedom f 
in and sorrow. A Christian 
sefriends slavery is a sight mo 
prodigious wong streams of milk and 
solden groves, t! 


blessings of 


may, for a 
< ¢ *% } . 
2 rddgue 


Can 


treedom. 
of the law 


and the 
i 

LOS} vel are placed 

position. 
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- the worst of the 
portents which in cad er daysdisturb- 
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which we prom'sed a few obser- 
vations. The present situation and 
future prospects of our negro sub- 
jects In the West Indies "denetys 
}yowever a much more extended 
examination than our limits can al- 
low. We shall theretore only touch 
on two er three topics which seem 
eculiarly to require ¢ attention. 
Among the assertions which the 
West Indians have most indefatiga- 
bly ‘ renewed, is the strange allega- 
1, that the negro slaves are happy, 
nay, that they are even happier 
than our own peasantry ; and such 
is the force of dogmatism, determi- 
nation, and repetition, that we have 
heard men who are sincere enemics 


oll 


hint their sus- 
be truth in 


of the Slave Trade, 
icions that there may 


the averment. This is not extra- 
erdinarv. ‘Testimony has creat 
weight in establishing facts, and we 


feel dispos sed to yie id our assent, in 
proportion | as it is bold and unva- 


ried. 


Cum magna male superes® audacia caus@ 
Creditur a multis fiducia. Mimum agit ille, 
Tu miser exclamas. 


We need hardly observe that the 
position (ft admit ted) weake ‘Ts, in 


no perceptible degree, the force of 


have de- 
as unjust, 


Yet in 


arguments which 
nounced the Slave Trade 
inhuman, and impolitic. 
another view the fact most im- 
portant. ‘To secure enjoyment 
the at end of poli itical lustitu- 
is . eer if the nevroes are alrea- 

v happier than the happiest pea 
woe in the world, innovation 

West Indies esata be the very 
Wantonness of cruelty. Rather let 
ns seek, by a return tothe blessings 
of civil bondage in Great Britain, to 
procure for our hapless countrymen 
participation in their advantages. 
iy we searcely know whether to 
in pleasatrny at so 
monstrous a fact linked to so prepos- 
ferous an inference. But “et Wees- 
tern Hemisphere like Lybia of old ts 
of prodigies.” 


those 


is 


IS 


11) 


~ 


sruly 


sinile scora. or 


truitfy} We has 
Deen fata lly t. might however 1 in as 
vs, that opinions should not be 
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uve Trade. 
despised merely because they are 
extravagant; and asa very unfound- 
ed idea has crept abroad respe cling 
the comforts possessed by the ye AC k 
population im our colonies, we shall 
make no for te ring a 
pretty large extraet upon this sub- 

to the our 
ders, 


ap ology 


conside ration of 
rea 


66 broad and 


But another general objec- 
tion may be urged against the testimony 
ofthe same respectable cl 
that it proves by far too much 
teli us 


ral 


not ouly 


ass of witnesse 9 
Por the Vv 
notonly that the slaves are in gene- 

d with liberality and 
that they by law 
qually with white men, in their lives and 
property ; butthat they are ina situation 
superior to that of the bulk of our English 
and one most respectable and 


kindness ; 


treate 


ave protected 


peasantry 
amiable man, of whose humanity no one 
thinks more highly than myself, declared, 
that they were so happy that he often 
of them 

* Such assertions 
a smile, if the 
but after the 


wished h'mself one 
as these might excite 
subieet 


less serious : 


Welle > 


ve have taken of the 
degraded state of this unfortunate class of 
our fellow creatures, in all its humiliating 
particulars, we cannot but hear, with the 
greatest pain, coming 
but 
too manifest a tendency to prolong the du- 
The as- 
only ac- 
supposition, that they 
utterly ignorant of 
treatment and esti- 
negro race, 

from the West 
have heard the 
that the neg 


ale bray ey 
labouring poor, 


review 


which, 
from characters so respectable, 


assertions, 
have 
evils. 


ration of those enormous 


in themselves be 
counted for by the 
who 


Sertions Can 


made them were 
the particulars of the 
mation of the 

« When 


selves | 


Indies them- 
saine assertion, 


‘ra slaves yer than our 


let me be forgiven for de- 
claring, that such an opinion, f 
by trans 
a negro Slave, 
lic 


males, 


wimed not 
ient visitors, bat by those to whom 
Wol bins under the wi hip, pub- 
floggings fe- 
private punishments, all the 
sad particulars of negro humiliation 
has, Lown, created 
in my mind a reflection of a different cha- 
I have means questioned 
the veracity those from whom the re- 
mark has fallen, or itupated to them, I say 
it with since rity, the smallest intention to 
but I have conceived myself to 


and severe of decent 
and 
yther 
are thoroughly Known, 
Ho 


racter. by 


@) 


deceive 3 
ee in dt aninstance of that righteous ordi- 


Crer 
' 


nation of the Almighty, by which it 
ens, that the system of slavery, ai 


} a 
Ai spp 
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the same may be affirmed of every other 
gross infiingement on the rights and hap- 
piness of mur fe low cieatures, is far from 
being so much elcar giin, even to those 
for whose exclusive advantage it may ap- 
pear to be instituted. — It is not by the 
wretched negro that the whole price is to 
be paid. 
tei’s and 
a:nount of the value of tibe:ty is so for tim- 
paired, 


Surely it is much, that the mas- 
understanding of the nature 
Much also is paid in that etfect 
which, ever sinec the wold began, has ever 
been produced by slavery on both the ino- 
rails and manners of the free part of the 
community in which it has prevailed, 

‘* It wonld be really an tesult to 


us 


the 
unders'andings and feelings of nembers of 
this free and happy country, to enter luto 
any detailed comparison between the si- 
tuation of a British peasant and a West 
Indian slave. It is almest tn every parti- 
cular a perfect contrast, and, fer my own 
part, when, after asserting, with wht cor- 
rectness we will not just now question, 
that the slaves are better fed, and clothed, 
and lodged, than our own peasantry ; and 
when the conclusion has been so coniti- 
dently jrawn, that therefore they must be 
happier ; the assertion has appeared to me 
to supply only another proof, in addition to 
the many already furnished, that our oppo- 
nents in their judyinents as well as in thet 
feelings are apt to reason concerning the 
negroes, as well as to act towards them, as 
Were 
we engaged in any inquiry concerning the 


ifthey were of an infertor species. 


brute creation, to ascertam these particu- 
larsinight beto decide the question of their 
happiness or misery. But are feeding and 
elothing and Jodging, the only claims of a 
yational and immortal Beins ? 

feelings of the heart nething ? 


Are the 
Are the 
CONSCIOUSHESS of independence, and the 
power of pursuing the occupation aud ha- 
bitsof life which we preter, nothing ? fs 
the prospect of happier days, and of an 
improved situation 


for ourselves or 


eur 
chifdren,aothing ? Where also are family 
endearmen's, and Social intercourse, and 


willing services, and erateful returns ? 
Where, above all, are moral improvement, 
and the light of religions tiath, and the 


hope fall of immortality ¢ 


‘© Ttisiudeed a merciful ordination of 
the Supreme Being, that men are often 


ahle to accommodate themselves in some 
decree to their situation, and to suffer less 
from itthan we might suppose. We may 


theretore sometimes be apt to inagine our 


feilaw creatures more miserable thau they 
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assured te 


(M \y, 
really are, because we should be Oxtremely 
miserable in their situation 3 but this does 
not alter tne essential nature of things 
and annihilate the distinctions betyye, : 
happiness and misery. 

* But besides that in the negro slaye 
condition there are 


> 


but too many plaring 
unambiguous causes of positive suffering 
many of those seurces ot enjoy ment which 
are commonly open to the poor and the 
ignorant, are here excluded. = It bas justly 
been observed, as an instance of thy eond. 
ness of the great Creator of all things, that 
thougn he has provided the world with but a 
scanty poition of those more cu ious sub- 
stances, or more refined Juxuries, 
never necessary to 


Which 
happiness, and 
which often serve ony to gratify vani- 
ty; the articles which are really neces- 
sary for the comfort and well-being of 
man, are either supplicd every where with 


~ 


are 


inexhaustible profusion, or are at least of 
no difficult attainment. By a like gracious 
ordination, be has lhkewise rendered the 
enjoyments which are most substantially 
and permauently gratifying, universally 
accessible ; 


the domestic aiiictions, the 
social pleasures, the tender emotions, the 
sweets of hope, and recollection, religious 
hopes and coedations. All these are 
gratitications which virtuous poverty often 
enjoys in large mesure, which wealth 
cannot purchase, nor greatness secure. 

‘* But in the negro’s cup few indeed of 
these cord al drops are to be found ; while 
there are too many other ingredients which 
even to a negro palate must be uncon- 
querably bitter. We are not, however, 
here left to infer their actual feelings, from 
considering what our own would be in their 
situation. We learn, from the profes- 
sional planter, how their spirits stink within 
them on thei first acquaintance with the 
cait-whip system, and with what caution 
a provident manager wil! inure them to the 
discipline and treatment to which they 
are hereafter to be subjected. We have 
heard from others, of necro mothers la- 
menting the wretched prospect of their 
offspring 

‘* But there is one decisive proof, that 
even custom does 
insensible 


not render the S.aves 
evils of their condition, 
[It sometimes happens, rarely if ever i am 


to the 


» common field slaves, but some- 
times to,domestics and artificers, that by 
the sale of the little productions and stock 
which they are allowed to raise, they may 
annually lay by a little peculum, which, 
it ts due to the masters to declare, is never 











When the savings of many 
at length, accumulated to a 
sousiderable amount, how do they dispose 
of it? With this sum, for which they 
have b struggling the whole 
re of their lives, they goto their mas- 


three 


pris ait d. 


years have, 


een during 


ters, and buy their freedem. By the sa- 
enfice of their last shilling, they pur- 
ehace their release from that. situation 
wich the West Indians woud persuade us 


sa condition of superior comtort. Or, if 
ink that little which is jeft 
lives is not worth redeeming, 
ase the freedom of a 


they th the of 
thelr OWD 
they will parch son, 
or a brother, thus affording at 
onee a proof of the value they st on free- 
ond of their disinterestedness and so- 


cialaifection. (pp. 200—206.) 


ur a sister; 


dum, 


Perhaps we ought to apologize 
for aiding any thing to so masterly 
and eloquent a refutation of this 
prejudice. [Tt may be 
to observe, that al- 
testimony Is net Wanting, 
nece to establish our 
position that the negroes are li a 
state of wretchedness. ‘This, like 
all the great results which in com- 
bin make up the case of the 
abolitionists, is built upon general 
principles ; and though it may be 
tortific “ad, can sc arcely be overthion Ih 
by any fuses of particular evidence, 
‘Lie hegroes are slaves: they are 
pre tected by law only as being the 
property of their masters ; they are 


pe rverse 
well bowever 
thouch 
one 


i ory par 
> » at 


ation 


_— 


ignorant, vicious, barbarous; with- 
out religion, or social arts, or do- 
mestic + tap |i yments ; without dig 


pty mn this li ife, or hope in sain. 
These facts are i ndisputable. Are 
we not justified then in athrming 
that such meu are miserable? Or 
Can it be as itisfactory Te ply y to tell 
us that they laugh, and rua, and 
caper, and enjoy “those animal gra- 
which the bounty of 
has placed beyond the 
of tyran: ry? We know tn- 
deed of a theory, balf popular and 
haif p hiloso phic: 4, which, being 
made up ef a httie truth with a 
great deal of falsehood, is plausible 
Csough to impose on ne who are 
hot very solicitous about the hep- 
Piness of their fellow-creatures, and 
therefore willing to get rid of such 
oY sd 


til ations 
bieay Chi 
reach 
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en pairie sas soon as may be. It is 
aa opinion about as old as the Flood, 
that, external circumstances not- 
——. ding, hy ‘ppmess is really 

. 
equally distributed, 


Tie learn’d is happy, nature to explore, 


The 


fool is happy, that he knows no mwnore, 
The 


rich is happy, in the plenty given, 
poor coutents him in the care 
Heaven, 

the blind beggar dance, 
sing, 


The sot a hero, lunatic a king. 


The of 


See the cripple 


And so upon the authority of Mr, 
Pope and the sages antiquity, 
gveutlemcn very complacentiy inter 
that the negroes are as happy as 
thle rest, 

That it bas pleased a bounteous 
Providence so to constitute mah, 
that he shall never be deprived of 
ail gratification, and in particular 
that a wonderful provision has been 
made jor our comfort, in the power 
which we possess of adapting our- 
selves to the circumstanees in which 
we are placed, will not be denied, 
But we must protest, without hesi- 
tation, against the soundness of that 
equalizing system, which reduces to 
the same level of happiness the poor 
and the rich, the barbarous and 
tne civilized. It this be so, what 
have men been doing since they 
first began to think? What do we 
mean by the progress of civilization, 
but the gradual developement of 
these faculties and the increase and 
ditiasion of those articles by which 
we are enabled to sutier less and 

enjoy more? What do we mean 
by national prosperity but the ad- 

vanee Which one people attalus 
over another in this their common 
race?) If the shivering amphibious 
savages of the coast of Chili, and de- 
faves ied nativesoft New South Wales, 
are equally blessed with the free 
and bealthy Enelishman, who its 
well-fed and well-clothed, secure 
from injury, rich in domestic de- 
lights, and instructed in’ religion, 
the whole mystery of po ‘itical 
niere mummery. It is 
gh time men should give 


Oi 


sce nce 
surely hi 


is 
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rowing old with drawing nothing up. 


into empty VV 
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answer: * 


are the 


loenorance is ly tis > 


aware of conmmon 
” But 
Con- 


and 


Cli- 


ignorance is not bliss; on the 


trary, knowledge ts a blessing 3 
annot very 

\ rable fore. d to hud COn- 
olation tor the ab of many ad- 
vantages, in the absence of one more. 
The truth seems to be this. Men 
have not been in an error. Civili- 
ty, fi m, knowledge, property 
ali desirable, and thev, who are 
ese things, Want what 

every reasonable man will acquire 
if he can, even at a preat expence 
and labour. But these, like 
cr possessions, may be abused ; 
therrabuse they become the 
pain instea lof pleasure. 
It ts very possible . |! rerefore, that 
some of the in our colonies 
may be less miserable than their 
masters, as a man in a lethargy suf 
fers jess than one who its torture 
by the sciatica. 
cause slaver' 


cession fr 
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their condition ( pe 
who 


ECnCEe 
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fe cae P 
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eer , 
gestitute oF 


rime 


means Oo} 


slaves 
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of this con- 


wretched 

than want. 

Some sort 

others, but 

toreed 
If it be said | 1s constantly 

said by those who resist the educa- 

tion of the lower ¢ lasses) that the 


ner 


we 


to swallo 


ssed tivese 
them 
ply, 
which we 
till it qs 


possessors 


eS, if they 
blessings, would 
to their own detriment ; 
that this isan alleg 
not bound to answer 
proved, The prese iit 
certainly set them a fair example; 
and doubtless thre 
would in some mea 
but we ure ne 
such broad ps 
down by men, who dh 
conduct, 1 


POSS 

) 
only abuse 
we fr 
ation 


are 


poor negroes 
sure tollos it 
satisied with 
when laid 
scover, ww their 
thes more of yerviousy 
lest their own privileges shouid be 
infringed, than of anxiety for the 
ditiusion of go neral happin 
are reminded of the cent 


3 
| quit 


sit Otis, 
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a great dinner, who, having cut and 
tasted a pine, made wry faces, 3. wh} 


ab 
ii}( " 


convinced the company it was +3 " 
and then quietly de Netaige d the whole. 


We think there! 


e the abolition. 
ists have been fully 


fustified I as 
serting, that the negro slaves in the 


4 


ed 


colonies considered as a class are no: 
happy: even tf the terms of this pro. 
position should be open to cavil, the 
substance 1s indisp utably true, J; 
is clear that these haple sS men are 
destitute of all the sources of Con. 
solation a? pay ment which be. 
long to a moral and intellectual 
being, while they are allowed but 
a scanty portion of mere aninal 
erattfications. This is a condition 
which no tender heart can econ. 
template without pity. Like the 
miserable Egyptians of old, 
are shut up in their houses 
soners of fettered with 
the bonds ef a lone night, and exiled 
from the etcraal providence.—For 
the whole world shineth with clear 
light, and none are hindered 
their labour; over them 
spread a heavy night ; 
are unto themselves more erievous 
than darkness.”— Wisdom of 
Solomon, ¢. 


. they 
the pri- 
KHeSS, 


dar 
i 
i 


in 
only is 
and yet they 


the 
ge 

We have hitherto tonched upon 
the deplorable state of religious and 
moral iguorance, among the black 
population of the West Indies, only 
sO far as it has respect to their hap- 
p1less in this world. Indeed we 
fear that if we stretch our flicht nto 
a higher region, we shall find the 
anti-abolitionists neither very will- 
ing nor very able to bear us com- 
pany. Yet, to a christian eve, this 
feature of the melancholy prospect 
is of allothers the most distressing ; 
and though it is natural, perhaps 
proper, that our civil 
sheuld principally direct their at- 
tention to the te mporal welfare ol 
their subjects, we can have no¢ 
which are those wants, and what 
the n the bondage, that 
would most powerfully have excited 
the compassion of the great apostle 
of Gentiles. But, alas! chris- 
tianitv is equally unknown in our 


coverbors 


loubt 


ature of 


the 
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colonies to the master and the slave. 
Intrath, we know not if the world 
ever exhibited, toa reflecting mind, 
nelancholy a scene as that which 
presented by the islands in the 


So | 
1S 
western hemisphere. Nature in- 
deed there smiles in all her beauty. 
The fragrant groves, the luxuriant 
vallies, the air pure and elastic, the 
sil swelling with richness, the ro- 
mantic aud cloud-capt mountains, 
she circling ocean freshened by the 
breeze and sparkling to the sun, all 
proclaim aloud the beneficence of 
their Creator, Kut man, man is 
“the growth that dwindles here.” 
The deformity of the moral world 
appears but more hideous, when 
contrasted with the beauty of the 
natural. There is the negro writh- 
ander the lash of his driver, and 
the planter groaning under the ty- 


mane 
renuy of Passions yet more capri- 
i } e377 H : ) A To — im. 
and cruel. Bondage ts the 


lot of all, and the clouds of a judi- 


TheTLY 
Cithus 


| : -aiggblee an 

cial bindaess overshadowmg those 

mourntul regisns, shutup in a com- 
a Dhan Bins 

mon night the master and cneslave, 

l q) ee } 

the oppressor and the oppressed. 


T a¢ 
4,96 


iter in silvis, ubi ec@.um condidit um- 
bia 
Tupiter, 


et reuus nox albstulit atra colo- 


rem.+ 


We s} i 


all conclude with a few 


words to the more caliehtened and 
considerate ol the West indian pro- 
prietors. Surely these gentlemen 
must feel that they are called upon, 
Ds \ ibe iD of duty and oft 
lecling, to exert their utes! ioflu- 


t 


+ The rest of the passage ts Dut COO 
ee Se, 5 : ah > " Se i —_ 
SUIAIN EY deser tive of the wreceneduess 
Mrevay mr ot a wea 2) mre fries 
PrOvaliityy bik CNOSE COUNTLICS 5 
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| . 
U { evs 
i ’, et ultrices posuere euotia & ives 
br nte-que habitaut Mora, tristesgue Se- 
f + 
, et malesuada Janes, et turpis 
ae. Oo 4 ’ ? ns 
Aw 4 ) ~ Vi Ll i da id, _ . € a L240 > 
Y 
juin consanguineus Lethi 3 , et mua 
en , 
» Miortiierumaue acverso 1 lumine 
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ence towards raising our colonies 
from the state of degradation in 
which they are now sunk. Even if 
a sacrifice of mterest were neces- 
sary, What liberal heart could hesi- 
tate in abating something, from its 
funds for selt-indulgence, in order 
to communicate blessings Ina much 
larger ratio? The great evil of our 
West Indian system is the servitude 
of allthe labouring part of the com- 
munity ; and never will our islands 
be raised from danger and woe to 
a state of prosperous security, till 
the liberation of the bower classes 
has been efiected. At the same 
time we are fully aware that this 
must be the work of time. Every 
well-informed abolitionist depre- 
cates an immediate emancipation 
as sincerely as the most prejudiced 
colonist. In truth, the levislature 
has shewn no wish to interfere with 
the internal economy of our islands ; 
but the planters should remember 
that if it be left to them to reeuiate 
their own concerns, they are devep- 
ly responsible to their country and 
their Maker fora conscientious dis- 
charge cf that trust. We have ne 
difficulty in saying, that they are 
bound, with all safe expe dition, to 


bestow, on the black population 

in our colonies, the rights of trec- 
} . . . = ? 

dom and citizenship, ‘Lhe creat 


obstacie to this arises froma pre 
dice in favour of the superior pro- 
ductiveness of forced industry ; and 
we do not deny that, under some 
Ve ry pecuuar 
oOpinien Miady 


circumstances, tie 

be just: bul it Cannot 
>p- ’ 

be generally true. He who com 


mands the labour of anethber must 


be lable to the expence of sup- 
porting him; and since the work- 


Ing-down and buying system will 


, es aie } — ey .. 8 : 
hy< LQ On sei Pras cicabDle, Wwe 
) 


| ’ - 

mot now the inieren fiowing }- 
; ' 4 ’ 
mnedlatelv from) the two {oll 


bhe waste 
incidental to the providing 


eee : ! en 
THREES Calk DS Fesisela. 
Suste- 
anre {nr large nmhore oe, ee 
malice toi 1ATOE NUMmODCPs, MUST ie@ave 
. —e | see ch oh 4 ; eae es Fa 
1t an the power O1 each individ 1a4 
9 sustuin himself more 

mS 


Coeadpily. 
| sh ‘ + yy } eis ? Bs tos 
Lire prospect of preht will uraw 
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forth greater exertions than the ty- 
ranny of the cart- whip. ' 
With these observations wwe con- 
clude, strongly exhorting our read- 
ers 10 peruse the whole of the work 
on which we 
ing. The 
honour 


have been comment- 
author can derive no 
our applause, May 
those who envy his happiness, imt- 
tute his virtues ! 


trom 


ee 


Letter to the Editor of the 
Ohseri ‘cr, 
ny 


Christian 
in Py to their Observa- 
on &@ Pamphlet, entitled, A 

v Plain Answers to the Question, 
fs hy do you receive the Testimony 
of Baron Swedenborg ? By 
Rev. J. CLowes, 
St. John’s Charch. 
and date Fellow of 
leve, Cambridge. 

Cross-street, 
Liverpool ; 
SVO. 


the 


Manchester, 
Trinity Col- 
London, Llod- 
Hatton Garden ; 
Manchester. 1807. 
p. 140. 


SOU, 


We should be disposed to follow 
the example, which Mr. Clowes so 
earnestly recommends at the close 
of his pamphlet, of the candid Ga- 
matliel, and offer no farther moles- 
tation either to Swedenborgianism 
or to its advocates, did we not ap- 
prehend, that such a measure might 
be construed either ito = disre- 
spect, a sentiment the farthest from 
our minds, for the author who has 
honoured us with so much attention, 
or into an acknowledgment, — to 
which from conviction or mistake 
we are equally averse, that we have 
been confuted. We have likewi 1Se, 
as to most general rules, an objec- 
tion to the indiscriminate applica- 
tion of the present forbearing onc ; 
because we conceive, that, in some 
Cases at least, the progress of error 
ought to be resisted, if itbe resisted 
with legitimate weapons, and that 
to abstain from defensive precau- 
tions, 
not aly ays to be k 


which we acknowledge are 


rept distinct from 
offensive operations, would be to 
betray w hat we esteem the cause 
of truth. 


We are therefere compelled to 
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[May, 
take some notice of the attack here 
made upon us; aud we trust, that, 
In endeav ouring to repel it. we 
shall benefit by the spirit of bene. 
volence and forbearance eXpressed 
by our assailant, and which, had jt 
been more uniformly supported, we 
should have considered of no disud. 
vantage to either party. We fear, 
that had we expressed our woude; 
that the eyes of many should te 
blinded and their hearts so hncdenea, 
as to be incapable of discerning the 
astonishing brighiness Of some peculiar 
opinion of our oun (p. 7)3 or bad 
we aftirmed, that, @f our Opponcnt 
duata not embrace this cpinion, it 
must be oring either to that obstinate 
prejudice which will submit to be taught 
in no wa but its own, or to that cri. 
minal andificrence about the sacred in- 
terior contents of the [oly Records, 
which refuse to be taught in any way 
(p. 1iG); or bad we asserted, that 
(could he but for a moment suspend 
his prejudices) he would think as we 
lo (126) ;— we confess, that in such 
cases, Whatever might be our gene- 
ral professions, we should appre- 
hend a charge upon onr candour 
which we could not easily repel. 
But to leave these lighter matters, 
let us approach the substance of the 
thing. We are forcibly reminded 
of the responsibility of a reviewer, 
anonymous and obscure as he may 
be, when, for the simple offence of 
filling a sheet of well intended re- 
marks upon a pamphler, he is ex- 
posed to the hazard of having ano- 
ther 146 pages ftulminated agamst 


him, and has to answer it into the 
bargain. 


Hee levia seria ducant 
In malz. 


The work 
five letters. Preliminary Obser- 
vations. JI, Concerning the Per- 
son and Church of Jesus Christ, as 
being exclusively — the Lord oi 
Heaven and Earth. IIL. Concer: 
ing the internal and spiri ual Sense 
of the Sacred Sc ripture $. Ly. 
Concerning Justification. Vv. Con- 
cerning the extraordinary Miissien 


before us consists ol 





ys 07. Revie 


of Baron Swedenborg as 2n IX pOsi- 
tion of the Sacred Scriptures, and 
9 seer. 
The first letter PrOpPOsEes the seri ID- 
standar | by whi 
determine the points in 
The second asserts, that Jesus 
Christ Supreme and only God, 
1) whom isa Divine Trinity, of Fa- 
jer, Son, and #oly Spirit.” p.7. 
Inere actum agere to 
tempt the confutation of this ex- 
monary and unscriptural posi- 
Hon; and we have little inclination, 
ou so insuflicient an occasion, to re- 
peat what may be found on this 
subject in Tones, or any other ortho- 
doxauthor -on the Trinity. Mr. Clowes 
has argued throughout from union 
identity. We disapprove like- 


A> 


turcs as the ‘h to 


debate. 


“isthe 


i would be a 


wise the mechanical familiaritv. of 


style, which to us he appears to 


hav used on this awful and myste- 


rious res although we ac- 
knowledge, that the same fault may 
be found in writers who defend 


what we must call the orthodox side 
of the question, Our author would 

ve saved hitnself the uNNeECcessary 
iXpenaiture of a considerable por- 

n of indignation, and us come 
trouble, had te but allowed himsel; 
io make the distinction, which he 

ht tohave made, between a per- 
ou’s using a Socinian argument and 

nig ¥a+ ‘elf aSocinian; between a 

‘wa deism 
to the charge 
Sah relhanisin we cannot de ny that, 
in substance, we still prefer it a- 
| om t swedeuborgianism. (See 
Pp. 34—-37 .) 

In the third letter on the Internal 
Sense of the Scriptares, Mr, 
‘ lowesdenies, what weatirmed, that 
Hie seuse which the Baron ealls the 


(ere ° ;- : 
steal, 1S Ly nis disciples called 


modes at ion of deism 
Seal With respect 


4. 5 
ACHE q 


tha a : *- = : 

‘Ue @mINOSt OY highest. We tound 
tT! } fa °g\ 9) ~ : 
Tee SChSES mentioned by Sweden- 
DO} 


4 and three by Mr. Clowes. Inthe 
hanes of the two first the y wgreed ; 
Inthe name of the third there was 


the dj fierence above specified. Low- 


\j 
“tr. Clowes, that we have misrepre- 


nted him, and that his inmost and 
Saas Oxssrenv. No. 65. 


«wy Of Clowes’s Letter to the Editor of the Christ. Observer, 


cect, Mr. Clowes openly protess 


rab if ap pears upon the authority of 
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hichest sense is somethine addi- 


tional and suverior to the tial 


The Swedenrorgian senses of Scrip- 
| . ; > ~~ — | ; 

ture theretore are how enrich aD) 

} e ‘ 

the pnumber of tour. ir. ( vas 


1g that his system 


4 


inthe variety of 


probably unwilli 
should be outdone ' 
interpretation it affords to 
scripture, early Christians 
who found in it a literal, an allego- 
ric, a tropologic, and an anagogic 
sense. We have been the more 
anxious to state clearly our error 
upon this point, because it is the 
only one of which Mr. Clowes has 
convinced us. Our author seems to 
take it much to heart, that we 
should be reminded of the Eons of 
the Gnostics by the Swedenborgian 
representation of the heave enly 
marriage, which it supposes to take 
place between the divine perfec- 
tions. We cannot, however, dis- 
semble or deny, that such was our 
impression ; and it is fairly proved, 
in the charitable and candid ‘iy 
enave of Mir. Clowes, “ that a Chris- 
tian Observer so called, mav_ suffer 
hiseves to be blinded b y prejudice, 
like othe: " peop yle”’ » So far as to see 
a striking resemblance between 
the reveries of an auticnt heresy, 
which connects Cert un prope rtics 
Inthe divine pleroma in conjugal 
(S:vedenborgianice conjugial) bonds, 
and those of a moderna one, which 
docs something of a similar kind. 

In the fourth lciter justification 
is contounded, aiter the example of 
the Papists and some Protestants, 
with sanctification; and, on this sub 
es his 
sland. 
ris, iS no 


which 
by those 


ve church of bi 
however, ke asse 
rurch herself does ; 
whieh 
When convinee 
any bata Swedenborgian. We said 
that Mir. Clowes has employ ed So- 
cinian laneuage, when he speaks 
ofthe wr: ah al Ged. end of the atone- 
meut of Christ as the Socinians do. 
Ilere Mr. Clowes again endeavours 
to make the charch act the 
for he considers the assertion in the 
first of her articles, that God is with- 


dissent from tl 
This, 
more th: ith the «l 
aud he ollers 


we do 


SOIL 


prools, 


“14 
heheve wiil 


suicide 5 


Jn 
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©; SOWIE Cath 
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ein her communion, not only 
amein! but It 
, con- 
upon fim 
suggested, 


to his 
contin 


“as ey, as a bhighister, 
: ae i. ; XY] ' 
is an obligation which Myr. ¢ 
- ie * Wie a | ee es 8a 
sidlors as ¢ q LALLY UE 
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with that whi 
abide cc an rd SPELL ‘On OF ‘life, 
wn hich it seem spi oObable that, under 
Divine Providence, 
preniok the eternal 
creatures of ‘PhIS 1s, 
perhaps, bearing in mind the ip- 
plication of if, as perfect 
men of sophistry as was ever exhi- 
thie form of at moral apho- 
ven allowing it to be true, 
whether a bubs 
lic character is like ly to effect 
spiritual benefit to himself 


we 


nich 


in that off 


to 


QIman may wos 
f ood at his fellorw- 
and ft LMiSe [Fr 


speci- 


bited in 
risi. 
Will De a Question, 
hiore 
and 
it avin a 


others, by COIS 1¢ ntior us sly ir 
he 


church whose doctrines 
scribed, aud y 
jic To & mid ( 
remaining 
Vr put 
attach 


il haS snb- 
1S KNO 


Vh to disbe- 
penly (3 


ppugns, than by 
ts her bosom with the 
which must ne ‘cessarily 
such conduct. But, iv 
wholly disapprove this 
of expedicncy, for such 
itis. We can admit neither the 
Jogic nor the morality of the rea- 
SOME by which itis here SUP PC sted. 


ation 
to 
truth, we 


} rite ip le 


Thi it alarge secession of hie y present 
mit: from the 
be the Conseqguen 
herenec 
before 


stoers 


church, would 

ce of a oie 

‘to conscience on the si 

Is as little a 

We are porn 
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! 
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i244, When + has tne 
bimnsclf better on this port, 
to reason with 


on 
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justification 
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time 
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LrOt luce 'S the ex° 


Editor of the Christ. Observer. (May 
traordinary nussion ot Baron Swed, 
borg as an expositor of 


the Sac ye 
Scriptures, 


and as a seer. The « 

seer is probably made use of to avo; 
the apparently more assuming one 9) 
Prophet. Dut every one 
ed with his Bible 


ACG Matt. 
kuows, that { 


Lit 
two terms are SVHONVMOUS, and thay 
therefore, if Swedenbore 
he isa Pro phet. sce 1 Sam. IX, 4 
ees are a varicty of cons 
Ubod 
nev 


He a SOK 


ve raatic li 
din behalf of the claim ot the 
prophet, which are pe a 
Wn two C1asses 3 the first Of thy 

which are not uniavourable, the se- 
cond of those w hich are favourable. 
to his character and testimony. W, 
do not flatter ourselves that arg WEN: 
will have any eflect upon those Whio 
have committed their faith to the 
Swedish and therefore 
shall spare ourselves the pains of 
pacing over the mill-horse round oi 
obvious proofs and refutations, We 
had anticipated, that Mr. Clowes 
would Oppose to our praise of the 
subiime generalities Scripture, 
the particular descriptions which 
are given, more especially in tli 
book of Revelation. But does Mr 
Ciowes believe that those particu- 
are to be taken in itera! 


secr, We 


ot 


lars 


SCi 


& . 


WW e imagined that we a aske 
a question ‘which would disconc 
any disciple of Baron  . re, 
when we required it to be stated, 
where the character, advent, ils: 
sion, and revelations of this prophet 
were designated in Se ripture, But 
we had underrated the resources of 
our opponent, who — 
turns upon us— 1 answer, iD Th 
prophetic declarations of JFsts 
re spe cting his second acl. 
“no and. re-establish Ins 
Apocul pe 


immediately 


CCLLRIST, 
vent io rete 
Chuare! 


fro Fy 


Jand espet rally the | 
TCS, W here that C harch Is ] sa 
Lic ularly desert bed as the Lani 
Bride and Wee, and where it! 
marked by so many Characterist 
distinctio IS, all 1 such oa 
acreement wtih the doctrmes ict 
cated in the writings of our e2 
fichtened author, that it is impos: 
bie not to desc ry their complete te 


mony and coincidence.” Pp. 129 
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rhis isa riddle, which, had it been 
ro sosed without the solution, might 
s rationally have been interpreted 
+) favour of Joanna Southcote as of 
Vnaguel Swedenborge. 


fy the close Mr. Clowes calls us 
ount for presuming to deter- 
le pre the merits of his « be- 
author,” not only without 
ha ing read his works, but with the 
rot essed resolution of not reading 

We hope Mr. Clowes, who 
disclaims being a Socinian, has pe- 
rused the Fratres Polont, at least 
that he will make no delay so to do. 
\\e¢ suppose that he condemus the 
$( divinity ; aud we will give 
im the additional task of perusing 
the single works of Thomas Acqui- 

nas, belore he ventures to say a word 
acainst it. When he shall inform 
usthat he has executed these reason- 
able demands, we will only require 
more, that he shall produc e certifi- 
cates of having carefully studied 
the writings of Hutchinson for the 
Ifutchinsonians, of Jacob Behmen 
for the Aivstics, of Petavius for the 
Papists, of Luther for the Luthe- 
rans, Of Calvin for the Calvinists, of 
[piscoptus for the Arminians, &c. ; 
and then we will take into more se- 
rious consideration bis proposal, that 
we should read the voluminous 
of his beloved author, In or- 


povea 


1c ie 


hi, v0l 


VV Ork 5 
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der to qnalify selves for 
nouncing upon his character 

Hardly any circumst Ince has oc- 
casioned us more surprise, in 
pe rusal of this maser © ee 
than, not that our observations were 
left sede ave. but that so few of 
them were even peal 274 to be 
answered. We have nothing to do 
therefore but to request, that ie 
who teel themselves in any degree 
staggered by Mr. Clowe’s pamphlet 
would peruse again the strictures 
which provi ked it: and we flatter 
ourselves they will bail them stand 
as creet and firm, as undiminished, 
either im number or. streneth, as 
they were before the artillery of our 
Swe ‘denborgian opponent exhausted 
itself npon them. 

We have only to add the expres- 
sion of our cordial respect for the 
person and un-Swedenborgian prin- 
ciples of Mr, Clowes with oursincere 
and cuaritable , for which 
however we uot expect any 
thanks, thatthe Rector of St. John’s 
Church, Manchester, may return to 
the pure doctrine of that Chureh, 
Whose commission he still conti- 
nues to bear, and of whose emolu- 
nents he still continues to partake, 
and escape from the magic illusions 
of that light which 
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Nearchus and the Perip/us of the Dean of 
Westminster; in two handsome and uni- 
form volumes in 4to.:—A Third Volume 
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guace; with Occasional Notes. It will be 
pubushed tn mouthly numbers, at 6d. 
each 3 six numbers to form a volume. The 


editors, having observed tnat many of the 


* - - , ° 7" . 
works ranked among the Britisa Classies 


are tivetured with leathenism o1 Ta ticde lity, 


that Characters tormed on these prin iples 


ave held up to imitation, and the Heathen 
virtues recomme.jided in preference to ¢] 
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532 Literary and Philosophical Intelligence... Trance. [May 
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or importabt in their several Publications: 


Tie first ro the order of tix 


’ , Civisions of 
this work wii be Europe. lt will extend 
te LU or 12 voluines in +to., Hhustrated with 
piates and maps. 

A new eaition of the EnGuisa Porte, 
in royal 8voe has been some time in the 
press, and is now ina state of great for. 
wardne-s, This collection embraces not 
only that of Dy. Johnsen; but the chief 
ancient poets aiso, from Chaucer to Cow. 
ley; Johnson's sertes Will likewise be 
brought down to the present time, by the 
addition of the best writers, from Lyttelton 
to Cowper. The Lives of the Pocts not 
included in Jobnsou’s Collection, are writ- 
ton by Mr. ALEXANDER CHALMERS The 
last volumes will contain the best Ev ctish 
Translations, by Pope, Dryden, &c. &e, 

On Saturday, the loth of May, anew 
weekly publication commenced, entitled 
dio Brisk Acad-my, or Ancient and Mos 
dern School of Prue Arts. The leading 
design of this undertaking is, to give En- 
cravings in Outline, after the principal 
works of Painting, Seu'pture, and Archi- 
tecture, ancient and modern: but, as its 
hame implies, to contne them, as much 
as possible, to the Compositions of the 
British School, and to such of the Ancient 
Masters as are only to be found in British 
Collections. At the same time, will be 
adopted, with the most careful selection, 
those illustvious productions of Art, which 
the fate of war has brought together ina 
neighbouring country. Each Number will 
contain not less than Four Engravings, 
with suitable Letter-press, price Is. 6d, 
in royal 8vo. or 2s. 6d. with proof impres- 
sions. The whole Works of Hogarth will 
be given in this publication. 

The University of Oxford is printing the 
Aicestis of EuRtripEs, some other Greek 
Plays, and a new edition of CREECH’S 
Loucreiius, for the use of schools, 

Dr. Mayo, Dr. Srancer, and Mr. 
2AMSDEN, have reported to the Commit- 
tee of the Foundiing Hospital, that twenty. 
one of the children, who were Vaccinated 
ou the 10th of April 1301, and inoculated 
with Sinall-pox mattcr onthe 9th of Au- 
ust 1862, and again on the 15th of Noe 
Vi 
“i 


$3 


; 
muiber 1804, were re-inoculated with 
Small-pox matter on the 23d of Pebruary 
1807; without ony consequence, except 
slight inflammation of the inoculated part 
in a few instances; and, in three cases, a 
small pustule on the part where the matter 
was inserted, 
FRANCE. 

A magnificent work is announced at 

Paris by Messrs, Treutte! and Wurtz, 12° 
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titled boudgre Piktoresque de Constantin )ple 

ives Qu Bosbieore. It is to contain 

43 plates, and to be published in 12 parts, 

a companied by suitable  letter-press, 


prted by Didot. 


{1 , oyage iit presque? of Spain is an- 
n ‘ nced. It will consist of 60 or 70 num- 
bers, each containing © plates, und the 
whole forming four very large folio vo- 
uness The plates will be executed by 
the most skilful artists of Madrid and Paris. 
Tbe Spanish Text will be composed by 
Father Roxas, an Augustine; and wiil 
pe accompanied by a corresponding French 
Text prepared by M. Laporve. ‘The 
mice of each number will be 80 reals on 
ae paper: 150 reals on fine vellum 
paper. 

ITALY. 

Sisnor BaceTt1, Captain Engineer and 
Geographer of Turin, charged by the 
French Government with painting Views of 
the principal Battles, has been sent ito 

Venetian States and the Tyrol, to de- 
Jen all the actions which took place dur- 
‘These pictures 


-tomake part of the grand collection 


» the last campaign. 
ened by Government, aieady amount- 
eto 54, painted by the same artist, from 

eepoch of Ruonaparte’s taking the com- 
mand of the army at Nice me the 4th year 
cf the Revolution, to the Review of the 
Camp of Castighone in the year 1805. It 

the intention of the Government to have 

e pictures engraved. 
GERMANY. 

lhe Cata'ocue of the Books offered to 

e at the September Fair at Leipsic, is 
iss this year by 75 pages than that ot last 
The number of books in the Ger- 
an language is but 863. Among them 
conly sixteen philosophical works, and 
ve on the dectrines of Gall: which seems 
to indicate that metaphysical and cranios- 
Copical disputes are passing out of fashion, 
But though the catalogue in general has 


VCP. 


ciminished, good works, it is said, are as 
uumerous at least as usual. 





Publications, 333 
DENMARK. 
An INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE has 


been established at Copeuhagen, where 
gratuitous Courses will be 
tural Economy, and Experi- 
mental Physics and Chemistry so far as 
they are interesting to the cultivator. Two 
large experimental farms are assigned to 
this establishinent. The Professor will 
make journies of observation and instruc- 


of Lectures 
given, on 


tion, at the expence of the Institute, into 
all the provinces of the Danish Monarchy; 
and will be expected to publish his obser- 
vations, The funds of this establishment 
are wholly derived from a legacy of M, 
Clasen, 

TURKEY. 

The Patriarchal Printing-office at Con. 
stautinople has issued, in 1 vol. 4to. of 
S40 pages, a Collection of Models of Lets 
ters, 10 order to lead to the formation of 
an Epistolary Style, in Modern Greek. 
The editor is the learned Greek Physician, 
Basitius. It contains some very inte- 
resting public letters, and is enriched by 
biographical notices of various 


Greeks, 


learned 


RUSSIA. 


The embassy to China being returned te 
Petersburgh, M. Repuski, who accom- 
panied it in quality of botanist, is about 
to be put at the head of another expedi- 
tion, which is to be wholly scientific. 
This 1s a Voyage of Discovery to Kams- 
chatka, to the Kuril and Alentian Isles, 
and the NorthWest coats of America. This 
voyage will occupy three years. A mae 
thematician, charged with the care of 
astronomical observation, will accompany 
the voyagers. 

A mission from the Greek Church exists 
at Pekin. [tis about to be renewed ; and 
the new Archimandrite will be accompa- 
nied by M. KLAPROTH, a young man ex- 
tremely well versed intheOrientai tongues, 
who formed part of the late Russian Em- 
bassy to Pekin, 
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MON preached to the supporters of 
¢ Unitarian (and, in Pariiameut Court, 
‘ti Fields, Nov. 26, 1800, by Joshua 
iimin, D. D. Is. 
Donic?s Evening Vision, compared with 
‘Orv 5 In which is disclosed a Prophecy 
‘corning Bonaparte. Ls. 
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A Sermon preached in the Parish Church 
of Richmond, Surry, on March Sth, 1807, 
being the first Sunday after the erection of 
a Marble Tabict, by the Parshioners of 
Richmoud, in memory of Thomas Wake- 
field, B. A. theiv late Minister, by Edward 


Patterson, M.A. Is. 0d. 


Suppictuacnt to the Sigus of the Times: 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


rE 


INDIA. 


We have been favoured with an 
account of the state of religion tn 
come parts of our Indian Empire, 
by a niost intelligent eye-witness, a 
Clorgyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, which we shall give chiefly 
in his own words, as contained in 
1 Letter toa Friend in this Coun- 
try. The observations were made 
in the course of a journey by land, 
undertaken during the last year, 
fyom Bengal to Cape Comorin. 

Oryissa,” 


the 


“When in the province of 
‘é | 
brated Hindoo Temple of Juggernaut. 


chserves our Traveller, visited 


| passed about ten days in making ebser- 
on it. 


vations Juggernaut appears to be 
Moloch whole 


and the centre of his dominions im 


chief seat of in the 
earth, 
present age. ‘The number of his wor- 
suippers is Computed by hundreds of thou- 
muds. Tour thousand pilgrims entered the 
gutes Wilh me, ou the day previous to the 
erand festivals of the Rutt fatra at Jug- 
ceruaut. There I first saw human victims 
devote themselves to death, by falling un- 
the wheels of the moving tower In 
There I saw 
the place of skulls, called Golgatha, where 


whieh the Idol is placed, 


tine dogs and vultures are ever seen ¢x- 
pecting their daily corpses. ‘There I be- 
held the impure worship of Molech in 
open day, while a great multitude, like 
that in the Revelations, uttered then 
voices,notin Hosannahs, but in yells ofap- 
plause at the view of the horrid shape,and 
at the actions of the high-priest of infainy, 
who is mounted with it on the throne. Ex- 
hausted and disgusted with the daily hor- 
rov of the scene, I at length hastened 
from it. How different is that val- 
icy of Hinnom from the scene which at this 
moment presents itseif to me here among 
Here 
humane aficve- 
discourse |!) Her 
minded Hindoo exhibits the 
Han virtues, in avigour which greatly sur- 
prised me ! 


TMs as the 


AW 24 


the Christian churches of ‘Tanjore ! 
there is becoming dress, 
hons, and 
feeble 


rational the 


( hitis- 


Here Christ is gloritied ; and 


SCeDE whick now prompts hic 


inform you, that 


an Yh ‘4 eevee rar | ex ty 


re the Ges- 





pel is preached to the Hindoos. Ip some 
parts of the Deccan the newly-converted 
Christians Lave suffered persecution. This 
persecution has, however, been thus far 
useful, that it shews the serious change of 
mind in the Hindoo whe can bear it. For 
it is often alleged in India, that the Hin- 
doo can never so much attached to 
Christ, as the Bramin is to his Idol. 

Wheu I was at Tranquebar, I visited 
the chureh budt by the pious Ziegenbal- 
cer. [lis body lies on one side the altar, and 
that of Grundier¥* on the other. Above are 
the epitaphs of both written in Latin, and 
engraved on plates of brass. The church 
Was consecrated in 1718, and Zicgenbalg 
and Grundier both died within two years 
alter. To saw 
Ziegenbale, 


be 


ce 


also the dwelling-house of 
I, the lower apartment are 
vet kept the registers of the church. In 
hem | found the name of the first heathen 
baptized by Ziegcnbalg, and recorded by 
himself in 1707. 1 


also saw old men 
whose fathers saw Ziegenbalg. I first 


heard in Ziegenbalg’s church, and from 
the pulpit where he preached, the Gospel 
published to the Hindoos in their own 
tongue. On that oceasion they sung the 
Hundredth Psalm to Luther’s tune. To me 
it was an aflecting scene. Tranquebar, 
however, is not now what it was. It is 
only the classic ground o! 
European infidelity has eaten out the 
truth ike acanker. A remnant indeed is 
left, but the glory is departed to Tanjore, 
Vhen LTentered the province of Tanjore 
the Christians came out of the villages to 
mect me. There first I heard the 


the Gospel, 


name 
ot Swartz pronounced by a Hindoo. When 
larrived at the capital, I waited on Mr, 
Kolthotf, the Mr. Swartz. 
Vhere also! found two other Missionaries, 
the Rev. Dr. John and Mr. Horst, who 
were on avisit to Mr. Kolhoff 

‘© Qn the same day I paid my respects 
tu the Company’s Resident, who infortued 
that the Rajah had appointed the 
next day, at twelve o'clock, to receive 
me. linmediately on entering, the Rajah 
led me up to the portrait of the late Mr. 


Swartz 


successor to 


Me, 


, and discoursed about that good 
man, and of lis present happiness in a 
L then 


ee 


heavenly state. addressed the 


ee 





Vol. 


These two men were the 


Christ. Observ 


p. 305 and 5U7. 


See 


for 1506, 


tiist Protestant Missionaries to Indta. 


836 


Rajah, and thanked him in the name of 


Christians in Europe, and in India for his 
Mr. and to 


his successors, and particularly for his re 


kindness to the late Swartz, 


cent acts of benevolence to the Ciristians 
residing within the province of Tanjore, 
He 


Musselinen, and Christians, in which pro- 


has erected a college for Hindoos, 
vision is made for the instruction of filty 
Christian chidren. Having heard of the 
fame of the ancient Sanscrit and Mavrattah 
library of the kings of Tanjore, | requested 
his Excellency would present a catalogue 
of its volumes to the Colege of Fort Wil- 
liam. The Bramins had iormerly remon- 
strated against this being done; but the 
Rajah was now pleased to order a copy to 
be made out, and I have it already in my 
possession. It Is volumtuous, and in the 
Maratitah character, for that is the lan- 
guage of the Tanjore Court. 

‘© Next day I sat some hours with the 
Missionaries, conversing on the general 
state of the Mission. They want help: 
their vineyard is increased, and their la- 
bourers are decreased. They have hitherto 
had no supply from Germaoy in the room 
of Swartz, lenicke, and Gericke, and have 
no prospect of supply. It appears to me 
that the glory ts departed from Germany, 
and God has given it to England. Last 
Sunday and Monday were great days with 
the Christians at Tanjore. 
moured thata friend of the late Mr. Swartz 
had arrived, the people assembled from 
On Sunday morning, 


It beine ru- 


all quarters. three 
sermons were preached in three different 
languages. At eight o’clock we proceeded 
to the Church built by Mr. Swartz within 
the fort. From Mr. Swart’s pulpit [ 
preached 1b English, from Mark xiii. 10, 
‘ And the Gospel uiust first be published 
among all nations.’ The Resideut, and 
other Gentlemen, civil and military at the 
place, attended, and also the Missionaries, 
Catechists, and English troops. 
service Was over, the a itive cone)gre eation 


tte this 


assembled in the same church, and filled 
the aisles and porches. ‘The service coin- 
menced with some forms of prayer, read 
by an inferior minister, in which all the 
congregation joined wit! loud fervour, A 
chapter of the Bible was thea read, and a 
hyinn of Luther's 
tenor and bass gave much harmony to the 
psalmody, as the treble was distinguished 
by the predommuant voces of the 
and boys. After a short extempore prayer, 
during which the whole assembly knelt on 
the floor, the Dr. Jolin 


supe Some volees in 


=? 


Women 


YY . Daiwa ‘ 
ney. delivered 


Religious Tatellizence. ‘wan dia. 


(Ma; 


and Sermon 


an eloquent aptmated 
the 


‘ 


Tamul tong ie, 


stood and 


from the Lf 


ing, If any 
uta The a } 
Wistent we 
Whithicld, on his 


Jesus 
man thirst, let bim come 
dcink.’ As Mr. ' 


coming to Seotland, was surpiised ot , 
rustling of the leaves of the Bible xu 


‘i 


1- } - . ee . 
took place immediately ou His pronouyy 


his text, so I was bere surprised at a p, 


of a different Kind, viz. that of th iron 


Many 


ly 
ids writ. 
Inz the sermon in Panial short hand. 1 


pen engraving the Palmyra laf, 
persons had their ollas in their ha 
I 
Kalhoff assured me, that seme of them 
are so expert iu this, that they do not lose 
one word of the pre acher; and tie sermon 
of the morning is regularly read in tip 
evening by the Catechist trom his Palmyra 
leaf, 

** Another custom obtains which | 
mention, 


may 
In the midst of the discourse, 
the preacher puts a question to his COD. 
gregation, who respond, without hesitation, 
1 one voice. The object is to keep their 
attention awake ; and the answer is gey 


tite 
rally prompted by the minister himself. 
Thus, suppose he is saying, ‘ My dear 
brethren, it is true you ae now a despised 
people, being cast out by the Bramins, but 
think not that your state is peculiar; for 
the Pharisee and the woridly man is the 
Brawn of high and low cast in Europe. All 
true Christians must lose their cast in this 
world. Some of you are vow following your 
Lord in the regeneration, under cireum- 
Stances of pecultar suffering ; but let every 
such one be of good cheer, and say, I have 
lost my cast and my inheritance among 
men, but in heaven TI shall obtain a new 
name and a better inheritance through Je- 
Christ our Lord.’ The minister then 
adds, §‘ My beloved brethren, what shall 
you obtain in heaven ?’? They immediate- 


sus 


ly answer in one voice; £a new name 
and an inheritance through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.’ itis impossible for a stranger 
Chiidren 
of tender years inquire of each ether, and 


not to be affected at this scene. 


This custom ts ce- 
duced from Ziegenbalg, who proved its use 
from long exper 

‘ Atter the 7 
returned 


attempt the responses. 


lence, 


amul service was ended, I 


With the missionaries into the 


vestry or library. Here Iwas introduced to 
the Church. 
Among cthers came Satianaden the celes 
brated preacher. 
years, black have 
srey. AS [Toreturned from the Chuich, I 
saw the Christan families going back in 


11 
‘ 


the elders and eatechists of 


tle is now stricken in 


and tis locks orown 


crowds to the country, and the mothers 
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the boys toread passages from thew 


aSAlus S 
© 4t four o’clock in the afternoon, we 
at to the little chapel in the mission 

en out of the fort, built also by Mr. 
tz. and in which his body now lies. 
- was a solemn service. Mr. Horst 

{in the Portuguese language from 
words, * Ye who sometiines were 
oli are made ni rh b y the blood oft 

{ t.. J] sat on @ granite stone which 
yered Swartz’s grave. Thi epitaph is in 

h verse, and written by the present 
an, WO has signed 1, Ss name to it. ‘The 
in here accohipat iT J thi vO eS. and thre 

preacher addressed the people tn an am- 


) 


mated G 


evervnyg Vl. 


scourse of pure doctrine. In the 
Kk olhotf presid d at the exer- 
cise in the schools ; on which occasion the 
nou of the morning Was repeated, anid 
the boys’ ollas examined, 

In consequence of ny having expressed 
vish to bear Sattianaden preach, Mir. 
the 


fionin the moruing, that there would be 


Kolhotthad given notice to cong:ega- 


service next day. Accordingly the 
s crowded at an early hour. There 
appeared more of a divine unction in thts 
inbiv, on this oceasion, than on any of 
oformer. Sattianaden delivered his dis- 
ith much natural eloguence, and 


His subjeet was the mar- 


vellous beht! He first described the Pa- 
mn darkness, then the hght of Ziegeibalg, 


ithe light of Swartz, then the efforts 


making in ali lands to produce light, aud, 
tly, the heavenly light, when there shall 
no more need of the leht of the sun nor 


of the moon. In quoting a passage, he 

sired a lower minister to read it, listen- 
d to it as to a record, and then procecded 
tothe ilustration. She responses by the 
audicuce were frequently called for. He 
concluded prayer tor the 
Church of Engiond. After servier, L went 


up to S ttianaden, and took him by the 


with a fervent 


Hand, and the old Christians came round 
1 . . 

out Weeping. He said he was unworthy 
to preach before his teachers. The peo- 


} & } 
Pe asked me about Bengal, saying they 
Nad heard good told 


g news from thence. J 
news Was good; but that Bengal 


1} 733 ¢ in 
Loe Che 


‘xactly a hundred years behind Tan. 

gere. Ma, Kolhboff is a man of meck spi- 
1? t } . ‘ ° 

mt, but ardent taith, labour ng im season 


out vi season. His congiegation is 


Gay icreasimeg,,”’ 
. ey 
roms att 


r leaving Tanjore, I pa 


{ > ‘ ce ' ee 
‘ LUSH the woous wha ated by tlee ( O1e- 
+ P 1 . } 
thieves who are now liuisanized by 
+} aad . m 
e Gospel. They were clauworous for a 
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minister. have Churches but no 


» | 


They 
European minister.’ 
Church first 
built by Swertz, and called by bim Christ’s 
At this a great 
number of Eugiish, civil and miitary. Ob 
Sunday these 


© At Tritchin poly is the 


C'hureh. tation there are 


morning 


« 


[ preached from 
the 
Dr. 
Lhitaer, preached 
rrevation, Next 
ed on me, who said 


word - for We have seen his star m 


Kast, and are come to worship hii.’ 
John, Who followed me 
afterward to the Tamu! con: 
orig a sere mut Cai 
he had scen the heave miy light in the East, 
relitions English 
for Bibles 
it thers country, both by the native and Eue 
ropean Chistian Mr. Poblé. the German 
Miuisswouary here, told methat he could dis- 


pose of 1000 Bibles. 


and \ “ tpg ‘ean Ie e } » 
i ’ Hiead bo1rOics toi iit 


} ~ ‘Tr’ . 
soldiers, There is a great ery 


[ mean to proceed 
from this place to Madura, where the Ro- 
land. Mr. Pohlé 
told me that one of their priests, who was 


mean Catholies cover the 


lately in this vicinity, preached the doc- 
trine of the atonement, with great clearness 
and force ; in consequence of which he was 


removed by his Superiors, I shall « ndeavour 


to find hin owt. Some of the Romish 
Churehes are very corrurmt,. mingling Pa- 


emonics, 
the Jesuits have 
water tor the Pro- 


gah Superstitions wiih) KRomish e¢ 
Itis nevertheless true thot 
hewed wood and drawn 
testant mission.” 
TARTARY. 
The last secounts from Karass are dated 
the Ist of Pebruary, and bring the patin- 
{ul a fortuieht 


before, Mr. Brunton’s house had been con- 


Intelliwence, that about 


her with the provie 


for the 


sumed by thie, tocct 
siobsS that had been laid in Ainter, 
most of his household furniture, and a great 
part of the 
family. 


moved the 


wearing apparel of bimself and 

Mrs. 
young children out of the house, 
When the roof of she 
ay fe No one howcver bad been hurt 
yy the fire. The Directors of the Edin- 
burgh Mission Society express a hope that 


his Brunton had scarcely 


the reom in which 
} il in. 
} 
‘ 


the friends of refizion will regard this cala- 
mity as a ficsh call to liberal exertions, 
and that they wil aid the Society im the 
mereifis work of repairing the loss that has 
been sustained, 
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Oppose the atlemipt i ately made to lil 


London bave determined to 
t tute 


cpile 
Dr. Herschel, thei princinal Ra 


aschnooi for the wstructlon of their 


aren. 
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1n Duke’s Place, which has since been cir- 
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the name of Israelites, and wish to be 
esteemed members of their communion, 
not to send their children to this school, 
until ** clear proofs of its utility, free from 
all idea of probable and distant evil,’ are 
obtained. 

Tae Eninpurcou Mrsstonary Society 
held its annual meeting on the 3lst of 
March. A Sermon was preached on the 
oceaston, and a collection made for the 
benefit of the Institution, amounting to 
&.151. 

THe Lonpon Misstonary Society 
held its aunual meeting on the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th inst. As usual, four Sermons 
were preached, and collectious made for 
the benefit of the Institution, 

On the 19th inst. the Misston Society 
TO AFRICA AND THE East held its annual 
meeting. A Sermon was preached on the 
occasion by the Rev. Basil Woodd. The 
collection on this occasion amounted to 
about £ 270. 

On the 6th inst. THe BritisH anp 
ForerGcn Binre Society held their third 
annual meeting, which was numerously 
and respectably attended. The President 
(Lord Teignmouth) read from the chair a 


Obituary... Mr. Fox. 


[May, 
report of the proceedings during the last 
year, from which it appears that the So. 
cicty have distributed, either gratuitously 
or at reduced prices, many copies of Bj. 
bles and Testaments in various languag ges: 
and that by their encouragement and De- 
cuniary aid, presses have been set up at 
Basle, Berlin, and Copenhagen, for the 
purpose of supplying the Scriptures in the 
German, Bohemian, Icelandic, and other 
languages, to countries which are in great 
need of them. The Society have further 
granted £.2000. to their corresponding 
committee at Calcutta, for the purpose of 
aiding the translations of the Scriptures 
into the native languages of Oriental [p- 
dia. 

An abstract of this report, as well as of 
the reports of the proceedings of the other 
Societies mentioned above, will appear in 
a future number. 

On the 12th ult. a Sermon was preached, 
and a collection made at Bentinck Chapel, 
St. Mary-le-Bone, by the Rev. Basil 
Woodd, M.A. for the benefit of the So- 
ciety for Missions to Africa and the East, 
when the sum of £&.178. 148, was ob- 
tained. 
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CHARACTER OF MR FOX, 
(Continued from p. 208. / 
In giving the life of Mr. Fox, we 
are naturally led totreat of the event- 
ful times in) which he lived. To 
convert biography into a species of 
history, and to employ history for 
the purpose of teaching the science 
of politics, has not been unfrequent, 
To communicate to history and bio- 
graphy a sufficiently religic us cha- 
racter, has, however, been far from 
common, and our readers doubtless 
will approve of even an imperfect 
attempt to perform this important 
task. 

The question of the justice of the 
war with France comes now under 
our consideration; and it is material, 
both as it illustrates the character of 
Mr. Fox, and as it affects the repu- 
tation of this conntry. It was af- 
firmed by many of tts supporters, to 
bea war in favour of religion, Whre- 
ther also religion was ia fayour of 


the war; whether, that is to say, 
the war was consistent with the wel! 
understood principles of Christiani- 


ty, or whether it was a crusade 
which reason and equity condemned, 
is therefore a peculiarly fit subject 
for our enquiry. 

Some religious persons, and more 
particularly “the Socie ty of Friends, 
have been of opinion, that all war 
is prohibited by the Gospel. “ Does 
not Christ,” it is said, “ require us 
not to resist evil?” Disee he not com- 
mand, that “ if a person smite 
on the right cheek, we shall turn to 
him the other also?” Has he - 
affirmed, that “ they who take '» 
sword sliall perish by the sword *” 
And does not this expression imp'y, 
that the calamities of war are toc 
judgement of God on the men who 
resort to this interdicted instrument 
of self-preservation ? One answet 
which has not uncommonly 


oj ¢ 


given to this universal objectica % 


Us 


been 
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confederates produced on every side 
of her territory, we caused a pro- 
portionate re-action; that we gave 
a great advantage to the Jacobins, 
since we supplit ‘d them with a pre- 
tence for calling forth the whole 
physical force of their country; and 
that to be furnished with this pre- 
tence was the very object of their 
desire. 

It is easy to reason well after the 
event, and the event undoubtedly 
has shewn that this was one unhappy 
consequence of our measures. Let 
it however be remembered, that if 
war was the object which was de- 
sired by the French Jacobins, it also 
would unquestionably be pursued 
by them, and would not fail to be 
attained at a somewhat earlier or 
later period. May we not question 
whether it would have been prudent 
toallow them to choose their own 
time ? Let us also bear in mind the 
period in question, Austria and 
Prussia, assisted by many French 
emigrants, had already entered upon 
the attempt to coerce France, with- 
out any encouragement from us; for 
no point ts clearer than the neutral- 
ity of our court up to nearly the time 
when the war broke out®*. The 
die had been cast by them. The 
success at first had been on the side 
of the coalesced powers, but the tide 
bad begun to turn, and it now 
threatened to bear all down before 
it. Such was the moment of the 
British interference, a moment in 
which our re was honour- 
able to us, and- in which also the 
principles of self- eta cating begun 
obviously to demand that we should 
lake a part. 

Let another circumstance be con- 


* The falsehood of the report of our hav- 
ing been parties to the Treaty of Pilnitz 
has been abundantly preved by recent do- 


cuments. Perhaps, however, 


our ex-mi- 
histers were not free from blame for having 
ke their own neutrality at 
the period in question sufficiently clear and 
public. 


neglected to ma 
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sidered, Let it be remembered that 
we had much to lose, having a con- 
stitution which was well worth pre- 
serving. Other nations, if melted 
down by the all-consuming fire of 
the French Revolution, mig a it, after 
passing through a Sow SUCCESSIVE 
changes, be transmuted back into a 
metal very similar to that which had 
been first cast into the crucible. 
They might pass from arbitrary 
pow er to demer raey, froin democra- 
cy to anarchy, from anarchy to mi- 
litary despotism, and from military 
despotism to nearly their own ante- 

cedent form of arbitrary govern 
ment. But if the three distinct ore 
ders in our state, as well as the vari- 
ous ranks of society in Great Britain, 
should in like manner be dissolved, 

it would probably be beyond the 
power of any political chemistry to 
reproduce a constitution so happily 
compounded, 

Such are the arguments in favour 
of the war with France. Still, how- 
ever, We must confess that our ge- 
neral love of peace, a love resulting, 
as we trust, from Christian princi- 
ples. leads us continually to suspect 
the soundness of our own reasonings 
on this subject, and also disposes us 
to cultivate the utmost charity to- 
wards those who may differ from us. 
But let them differ in the same spi- 
ritof charity. Let them remember 
that a man’s zeal against war may 
be as bitter and anti-christian as any 
zeal in favour of it; that it may be 
a zeal inflamed by animosity to- 
wards political antagonists, te nding 
to encourage faction ‘and thr eatening 
civil disturbance. Mav not the very 
rupture with France be chargeable 
in part to some of the violent oppo- 
sers of it in this country; to men, 
who by cherishing a revolutionary 
spirit, solicited French aggression ? 
Many an attack from without has 
been invited by a party of malcon- 
tents crying out for peace, and 
making siguals of co-operation with- 
in the citadel. 


( To be continued.) 
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PELLIGENCE. 
IE hostile i . a Poland 


ist accounts leit that 


conutinued 
lnactive wh 
‘des were darly receliv- 
rome ‘ 1 ¢hea I. 2% . 
rccih mrs. ANG Lill ATE rol 

Alexande rac 
But whether his 
Ss ne of actions t 


rivedin the Russtau camp. 
appearance op the ¢rand 
lead toa decision of this 
great quarre uy force of arms O} by HNCeo- 


ciation, we bave as yet no means OF ascer- 


taining he veneral belicf app ared to 
be, that the war 
mcrea ed yrzour as 


be CAlihic 


renewed with 
the 


favourable to military movements, 


would be 

Soon as weather 
in time the French «ere proceed - 
ihe tne Siew of Dantzie and oneor two 
other places, ana hea begun the bombard- 
Notwithstand- 


en reported, and too 


meutot the for rtowh, 


ing all that has b: 
readii believed du this Country resp Ctil 
the suj 


tainly must be regerde 


> 5 


rorityv of tare allied tOrcees, it (ere 


jas avery discou- 


raging circuistaice, both iu estimating 


the amount of their past successes, aud 
their 


should 


fi tui eS 
have 


the probability ot 
that the French 
mitted to procec 1, for so longa time, with- 


progress, 
been per- 
out any molestation, in their att npts to 
reduce so important a place as Dantzic. 
No efforts, as far as we can learn, have been 
made to raise the siege 
[in Pomerania, where the Swedes had 
defeated a body of the French, thi y after- 
wards experienced such a reverse as to in- 
duce their General, Baron essen, to 
thie 


ngree 
to an armistice, by whieh 
Usedam and Wollin were to be delivered to 


} 
Lt 


demarcation, the 


the French, the rivers Peene 


be the 


Swedes were to render no aid directly or 


and Fr 
were to line of 


pnd ire ctly to tne ullies, and neo troops 
hostile to Franee were to land in Pomera 
nia. ‘To thisarmiustice the King of Sweden 
is reported, we Know not with what truth, 
to have refused his sanction. 


War 


orte, 


is at leneth declared against the 
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. al}iel 


and re prisais 
the ardanelles have been ordé An 
official account of the operations of Admi- 
ral Duckworth’s squa 


i 
tinople has been published. 


fron agaist Constan- 
We will not 
pretend to ceusure either the plan of their 
execution, 


r pei ti iS, or its Certainly, 


thas been feeble and inef- 
? 


have served litt le 


ryuzing the tor- 


isles of 


the lock: . of 


pid spirit of the Turks to unusual « 
the 


cendancy among them. 


and of giving French a com; 


time that our squadron lay before Co; 
tinople, so unweariedly did the T 


} 


bour, under the directions of French, | 
neers, in the repsir and constructio: 


works of dete nee, that when it was f 


1 
‘ 
necessary to repass tac Dardanelles t 
. -s ' 


, } sy" ri , 
passage could not ve eifect a Withopt 


} 


miderabie ;OSs in nien, and n 


very CO! 


damage to our ships. Althouch why 


om 
squadron first sailed through those styaj 
the forts were incapable of any resistay), 
Adimiral Duckworth intimates, that he 
passed them at the imminent hazard 
losing his whole squadron. 

The 


with hardly 


capture of Alexandria 
any 


General 


in F 
loss Ov oul 


Frazer 


part, 


foree under 


and ¢ 
Hall \W ell, is some slight COIN} ¢ nsation toy 
the mortifying issue of our attempts at 
‘Together with the to wn. 
two Turkish frigates and a corvette, wh, | 
I:y in the harbour, have fallen into o1 
hands, 


Constantinople. 


It is said that the Russians have gained 
some advantages over the Turks, on the 
side of Moldavia and Wallachia 


Michelson who commanded 


Ce neal 
the Russian 
army in that quarter, died of an apoplexy 


soon atter the storming of a Turkish town, 
He is succeeded by General Kuorring. 

with 
Which were for a time interrupted, 


Our commercial relations 


Pussta, 
are said 
to have been renewed, 

AME 


RICA, 


The operation of the Act of Congress, 
prohibiting the importation of Britist pro- 
duce and manufactures tnto America, has 
been suspended by the President till the 
month of December next. 

Colone! Burr, baving becn apprehended, 
underwent an before the 
United States, on the 


when he was obliged to 


examnination 
Chief Justice of the 
10th of April last, 
to th 


‘ 


mive security LQO.00€ 


c . 7? 
lars, for his 


Court The 


was, tor setting on foot and providing the 


amount of 


‘ ’ i 
dppearance before the feu 


charge exhibited agalust | 


means for an expedition against the ter 


tories of a nation at peace with the t 


’ 


orLates, 
4 , 
with comm tins 


United States. 


He tsalso, it is said. to be 


rT” 


high J reusul 
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GREAT BRITAIN, 


ene 


GENERAL ELECTION, 


We announced, at the close of our last 
number, the approaching dissolution of 
The Proclamation tor that 
purpose was issued on the 29th ult. The 
writs are made retarnable on the 22d of 
june, when the new Parliament is ex- 
nected to meet for the dispatch of business 
The King’s Speech at the close of the 
Session was remarkable, chiefly for its 
containing an Appeal to the Sense of the 
People respecting the events which led to 
the reeent change in Administration. The 
fyancial measures of the late Muintsters, 
and the inquiries instituted with a view to 
public economy, are mentioned with ap- 
probation ; and a hope is expressed (which 
we trust will be realized) that the atten- 
tion of the new Parliament will be directed 
to the same objects. The Speech closes 
with the following words : 

“ His Majesty has directed us most 
earnestly to recommend to you, that you 
should cultivate, by all means in your 
power, a spirit of union, harmony, and 
vood will, amongst all classes and descrip- 
tions of his people. 

“ His Majesty trusts that the divisions 
naturally and unavoidably excited by the 
late unfortunate and uncalled-for agitation 
of a question so interesting to the feelinzs 
and opinions of bis people, will speedily 
pass away ; and that the prevailing sense 
and determination of all his subjects to 
exert their united efforts in the cause of 
their country, will enable his Majesty to 
conduct to an honourable and secare ter- 
ination, the great contest in which he is 
engaged.’’ 

It was perhaps hardiy to be expecied, 
under all the circumstances which bave Jed 
to the measure’ of dissolving the Parlia- 
ment, that his Majesty’s recommendation 
of a spirit of union and good will should 
produce its desired effect. Welament, on 
the contrary, to perceive that those vio- 
‘ent political animosities, which had hap- 
ply begun to subside, have been revived, 
and are likely, we fear, to reach their for- 
mer height. The prospect before us, in 
‘his case, is sufficiently gloomy. 
‘he pressure of our external dangers, and 
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the accumulation of our national debt, the 
Government shall have to encounter ~he 
violence of an active and able oppositien, 
which shall endeavour, as on former occas 
to culist on its side all the bad and 
seifish possions of the multitude; we cane 
not jook forward to the probable conse. 


Riggnre 
sills, 


quences of such a state of things without 


much apprehension. That our present 


Ministers will have a decided majority in 


the new Pariiament favourable to their ge- 
nerai views, there can be no doubt; but 
the benefit of such a majority, in strength 
ening the hands of Government, may be, 
in a great measure, lost to the country, 
should their oppouents direct their efforts 
to the reviving these popular discontents 
Which, a few years since, were likely to 
have produced so fatal a result. Any con- 
siderable abatement of that spirit of loy- 
aity which, since the breaking out of the 
present war, appears to have animated 
every class of our countrymen, to say no- 
thing of the disaffection which might spring 
up in its place, would more aid the designs 
of Bonaparte, against the independence 
and security of this kingdom, than all the 
armies which Prance can furnish. We are 
very far from imputing to those who now 
form the opposition in Parliament any in- 
tention of promoting the mischicvous ef- 
fects which have now been atluded to, 
But it must be obvious, that if they should 
pursue the course of advancing their party 
purposes and gratifying thoir political ani- 
mos tics, by making their appcal to t! 


feelings and prejudices of the lower 
the cliect which we 


anticipated will naturally 


classes especially, 
hare follow. 
We admit at the same time that much has 
oceurved which ts calculated to irritate and 
enflame the minds of his Majesty’s late 
Ministers and theiradherents. They have 
peen arraizned as inimical to our Cousti- 


tution in Church and State, for proposing 


a measure which many of the very party 
who thus 
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revard as a 
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attempt to enlarge the privileges of the 
Catholics, it attaches in an equal degree 
to Mr. Pitt, as well as to Lord Castlereagh, 
Mr. Canning, and other members of the 
present administration. Our opinion of 
‘vat attempt has been already stated (No. 
for March, p. 209.) But however much 
we disapprove of it, we hardly think that 
Ought to have been exhibited as an of- 
fence of such a nature, as to destroy all 
confidence, by the partizans of the very 
wren, who themselves entertain 
views on the subject in question. This 
circumstance however, though it may 
seem to account for the irriiation which 
bas been excited in the minds of the op- 
position party, will form no excuse for 
their conduct, if they should proceed to 
gratify their resentments, at the expence 
of the public good. The only rational 
hope of safety which this country enjoys, 
appears, under Providence, to arise from 
the concurrent loyalty of all parts of the 
community ; and if our strength be weak- 
ened by intestine disagreement, so as to 
render us an easier prey to our formidable 
adversary, we shall derive no consolation 
from computing the proportion of blame 
which attaches to the two parties in the 
state who are opposed to each other, 

But we must cut short our reflections, 
and reserve what we have further to say 
on this subject to another opportunity. In 
the mean time we will briefly advert toa 
few of those occurreiices which have dis- 
tinguished the preseat general election. 

1. The quarrel between Mr. Paulland Sir 
Francis Burdett, those sworn friends, and 
zealous reformers, by whose concurrent 
efforts, a new era of peace, and public 
prosperity, and private enjoyment, built 
on the broad base of disinterested patriao- 
tism and universal philanthropy, was to 
have been introduced; while it shews the 
stuff of which such friendships are com- 
posed, will generate we hope a salutary 
distrust of professions, which want the only 
solid ground-work of christian principles 
to support them. While these men are pre- 
tending to superior purity, and are pro- 
mising to their deluded followers, the in- 
troduction, under their auspices, of another 
golden age ; they shew themselves to be 
the slaves of the worst passions, and make 
no scruple even of imbruing their hands 
in each others blood. Are these then the 
men who are to rear the fabric of ana- 
tion’s happiness ? Men, who in open con- 
tempt ot the laws both of God and man, 
can dehberatcly aim at the life of their 
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friend, and are so dead to every right moral 
and religious feeling, as even to make a 
merit of the murderous attempt. We 
trust that every christian observer at least 
will learn to estimate the value of such 
pseudo- patriotism, 

2. The dangerous wound which ¥, 
Paull received from the hand of Sir Francis, 
incapacitated him for executing his inter. 
tion of appearing as a candidate for West- 
minster. He was proposed indeed, toge. 
ther with Sir Francis Burdett, Mr. Sheri. 
dan, Lord Cochrane, and Mr. Elliott ; but 
his friends, in a few days, saw the necessi- 
ty of abandoning the contest. The larger 
part of those who had formerly supported 
him, deserted his standard for that of Sir F, 
Surdett, who was likewise prevented, by 
the wound received in his duel with Mr, 
Paull, from attending the hustings. Such 
however were the exertions made in his fa- 
vour, that after a poll, protracted to the 
latest hour allowed by law, he was re- 
turned by a very large majority over all 
his competitors. Lord Cochrane, the 
other successful candidate, distinguished 
himself as much by his coarse and vulgar 
profaneness on the hustings, as Sir Francis 
Burdett has done by his inflammatory ad- 
dresses. The return of these two men afs 
fords but a melancholy idea of the standard 
of morality which is in use among the ma- 
jority of the electors of Westmins‘er. 

3. Nosooner had Sir Francis Burdett's 
election been announced, than > e tssued 
an address to the electors of We-' minster, 
explanatory of his principles, whic: will 
be found to be formed on the model of the 
revolutionary school of Paris. After de- 
claring that he despairs of any good to his 
country while the existing system is con- 
tinued, and including in one indiscriminate 
charge of dishonesty, peculation, and ra- 
pacity, all who have lately filled the offices 
of government, he thus proceeds: 

“ Gentiemen, figure to yourselves + 
gang of robbers, combined to plunder the 
peaceable and industrious inhabitants of 
several surrounding parishes, and agreeing 
amongst themselves to share the booty in 
such different proportions as the leader of 
the gang shall appoint to each, From 
time to time it will happen, that some thief 
or other amongst them will purloin a part 
of the booty, and clandestinely appropriate 
to himself more than his appointed share ; 
the purloiner is detected ; and the gangs 
with open mouths, exclaim against the 
atrocity of cheating the regiment: the only 
crime of the kind which they acknowledgé 
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+o be 80. Would it not be ridiculous in 
those plundered parishes to take any part 
) such a dispute; and to divide them- 
selves into strong parties for the accusers 
gr the accused ? As long as the thieves in 
common take all they can seize, what is it 
+9 the plundered people, who share the 
booty, how they share it, and in what pro- 
portions ? Ought they not rather to de- 
stroy the gang, and abolish the combina- 
tion? 

«« Such is my conception of the different 
corrupt Ministers we have seen, and their 
corrupt adherents. And unless the public, 
with an united voice, shall loudly pronounce 
the abolition of the tehvle of the present 
system of corruption, I must still continue 
to despair of my country.” 

Such sentiments require no comment. 
We would only warn the Ex-ministers and 
their friends, against suffering themselves 
to be for one moment identified with a 
man, whose obvious aimit is, if words have 
any Meaning, to inflame the public mind 
to acts of revolutionary violence. 

4. Another circumstance which deserves 
notice, is the importance which has been 
attached in almost every part of the coun- 
try, to the question of the abolition of the 
Slave Trade. Such is evidently the popu- 
larity of that measure, that except in Li- 
verpool and Lancaster, even those mem- 
bers who formerly were in the habit of op- 
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posing it, have found it expedient to de-~ 
clare their determination to withitand any 
attempt which may be made to weaken or 
reverse it. In Yorkshire, where two of 
the wealthiest and most powerful fanilies in 
the county have entered the lists with Mr. 
Wilberforce, that gentleman, borne up by 
the attachment of the electors, and by the 
gratitude and affection of the friends of hu- 
manity throughout the kingdom, 1s placed 
at the head of the poll, and ts likely to be 
returned a sixth time for this immense 
county, with that honour with which he de- 
serves to be returned, and without any in- 
jury to his private fortune. On the 7th day 
of the poll the numbers were, 

Mr. Wilberforce..... «+» 8199 

Mr. Lascelles ........... 7300 

Lord Milton............. 7009 

There are some other points to which 

we should have adverted, had we had time ; 
but we shall probably resume the subject 
in our next number. 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE, 


A squadron of French men of war, con- 
sisting of two sail of the line, three fri- 
gates, and a corvette, has made its escape 
from Rochefort. Its destination is not 
known. A force under Sir James Saumarez 
has been sent in pursuit of it. 
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April15. The Empress of AustR1a, in 
the 35th year of her age. 

May 11. The Rev. CHarves Fave ct, 
Rector of Brington cum Bythorn, Hunting- 
donshire. 

May 12. Aged 73, the Rev. Mr. Woop- 
WARD, Rector of West-Grinstead, Sussex. 

Same day, the Rev. Forrester LEeGctu- 
TON, Rector of one of the Portions of Pon- 
tesbury, and Vicar of Condovers, Salop. 

May 17. At Bath, the Duke de Monrt- 
PENSIER, brother of the Duke de Orleans. 

May 18. At Windsor, the Brsuop of Sa- 
LIsBURY ; he was Chancellor of the Order 
of the Garter, and Trustee of the British 
Museum. 

Feb, 27, At Funchall, Madcira, where 
he went for the benefit of his health, the 
Rey. Epwarp Wic tey, B.D. Vicar of 
Yardley, in Worcestershire. 


A few days ago, in an advanced age, 
the Rev. KincsMAN BAaSKETT, many 
years Master of the Grammar Schoo! at 
Pocklington, in Yorkshire. 

Lately, the Rev. Srantey Burrovcn, 
A.M. aged 82, Rector of Sapcote, in Lei- 
cestershire, many years Master of Rugby 
School. 

Lately, at Walsingham, Norfolk, in his 
89th year, the Rev. Micuary Bripars, 
Rector of Berwick St. Leonard, with Sedge- 
hill annexed, Wilts. 

April 15, At Church Stretton, in Shrop- 
shire, the Rev. Joun Mainwarina, B.D. 
Rector of that parish, and of Aberdaron, 
in Caernarvonshire, and also Lady Marga- 
ret’s Professor of Divinity in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 

April 21, At Draper’s Hall, London, the 
Rev, Geornce Waker, late of Waver- 
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tree, in Lancashire, F.R.S. and President Pettistre, and Curate of South Cy, 
of the Literary Society at Manchester, and Suffolk. 
formerly Minister of a congregation of March 1, At Duffield, co. Derby, ayeq 
Protestunt Dissenters at Nottingham. 82, the Rev. RicHarp Girrorp ; B, 4 
Apri’23. At Shenstone, in his $5th year, of Balivl college, Oxford. 
the Rev. Witti1aAm Ince, Canon Resi- At Ormside, of which he had been yer. 
dentisry of the Cathedral Church of Lich- tor about 30 years, aged upwards of =) 
field, and Rector of Brereton, in Cheshire. the Rev. THoMAS SPOONER. - 
Feb, 19. At Canterbury, the Rev. Joun At Aberdeen, Mrs. Mary Rorertsox 
Narrne, M.A. Rector of Stourmouth and spouse of Bishop Skinner, of Aberdeen, 
Kingston, both in the county of Keut and At Trillicoultry manse, in Scotland, the 
diocese of Canterbury. Rev. Dr. ALEXANDER STIRLING, Ministey 
Feb. 26, At Clipping-Norton, Oxford- of thet parish. 
shire, SARAH TAyLor, a child upwards of Aged 69, the Rev. Jonn Hunt, Rector of 
two years of age; wlio, in the absence of Thorne, inthe isle of Ely, and of Benefield. 
its mother, was playing with a doil, which co, Northampton. . 
she unfortunately dropped into the fire, Aged 87, the Rev. Epwarp Kerte. 
and,inen uring toextinguishthe flames RicHe, upwards of 54 years Rector of 
of the dol. clothes, set fire to her own, Newton, co. Huntingdon. 
whereby sue was so dreadfully burnt as te Aged 44, Rev. Henry Davis, late fel- 
cause he’ death in a short time. low of Wadham College, Oxford, M. A, 
4t  votle, the Rev. THomas Situ, and Rector of All Cannings, near Devizes, 
Percor of that Parish, and Vicar of Ul- Wilts. 
verton. At Willingham, near Gainsborough, in 
At the Vicarage-house at Heavitree, his 75th year, the Rev. Roz. We ts, B. 
Devon, in the 76th year, the Rev. Greorce and D.D, 1774. 
Moorsg, M.A. Vicar of the said Parish, Rev. &. Tranrt, rector of Tofte andCal- 
{anon Residentiary of St. Peter’s, Exeter, decot, and of Hardwick, Cambridge. 
and Archdeacon of Cornwall. Rey. J. Eccres, Sub-rector, senior and 
At Wickham Market, the Rev. Joun fellow of Lincoln Colleze. 
CarreR, 50 years Vicar of Loudham with 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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NrxkAVAN 3 and Lypra 3; will perceive that they have been anticipated by anothe: 
fair asserter of the hterary rights of thelr sex. 
varius; K.B.W.; A.B; F.G.; Movgraton; 8 P.; A. P; and W. W. 
are under consideration. 


AN EnQuikeR; and Socrvus; will appear. 


K.'M.; Stephen; and E. D.; have been received. 


Tue lost paper of Nama Las been recovered, and is left, addressed to him, at the pub- 


ishers. A copy of well meant rhymes, without a signature, will be found at the same 
piace. 





